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that  word  recognition  is  but  the  first  step  in  the  than  recognizing  the  word  symbois  on  the  page.  It 

reading  process.  Important  as  word  recognition  is,  requires  the  application  of  certain,  identifiable 

it  is  just  the  foundation  on  which  the  reading  patterns  of  thinking.  These  patterns  of  thinking 

process  is  built.  For  most  authorities,  reading  are  popularly  known  as  the  “interpretation”  or 

means  “understanding  the  meaning  of  the  “comprehension”  skills, 

author.” 
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Test  results  for  large  groups  of  children  often 
show  a  lower  achievement  in  comprehension  than 
in  word  recognition.  This  has  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  teachers  do  a  better  job  of  teaching  phonics 
and  word  structure  and  dictionary  skills  than  they 
do  in  helping  pupils  with  the  comprehension  skills. 
One  explanation  may  be  that  the  word  recognition 
skills  are  taught  directly  and  sequentially,  while 
the  comprehension  skills  are  not  taught  at  all,  but 
are  treated  haphazardly  by  the  use  of  a  few  ques¬ 
tions.  It  would  seem  logical  to  teach  the  skills  of 
comprehension  and  interpretation  as  carefully  and 
as  directly  as  the  phonics  and  other  word  recogni¬ 
tion  skills. 

The  purpose  of  the  comprehension  strand  of 
Gage  Strategies  for  Language  Arts  I  is  to  help 
both  students  and  teachers  with  this  important 
aspect  of  reading. 

Just  as  the  word  recognition  process  has  been 
analyzed  and  the  separate  skills  identified,  so,  too, 
has  the  comprehension  process.  Although  there 
are  many  lists  of  these  comprehension  skills,  cer¬ 
tain  basic  ones  are  common  to  all.  These  are  the 
ones  that  have  been  selected  for  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  lessons  in  Gage  Strategies  for  Language  Arts. 
These  skills  include  literal  comprehension  tasks 
such  as  ^noting  details,  understanding  the  main 
idea,  understanding  relationships  of  time  and  se¬ 
quence,  as  well  as  higher  interpretative  tasks  such 
as  making  inferences,  making  judgments,  and 
drawing  conclusions.  Included  also  are  study- 
oriented  tasks  such  as  understanding  purposes  for, 
and  rate  of,  reading,  using  many  kinds  of  written 
material,  following  directions,  making  an  outline, 
and  so  on.  A  quick  glance  at  the  Contents  page 
that  follows,  or  at  the  one  in  COMPREHENSION 
STRATEGIES  I,  will  provide  a  summary  of  the 
scope  of  the  comprehension  program. 

The  comprehension  strand  of  Gage  Strategies 
for  Language  Arts  I  has  two  components: 

The  pupil’s  book: 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  I 


The  teacher’s  notes  in: 

TEACHING  STRATEGIES— SOURCE  BOOK  I 

COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  I  contains  50 
lessons.  Each  lesson  (except  for  the  application 
and  review  lessons)  focusses  on  one  major  inter¬ 
pretative  skills  and  begins  with  a  brief  overview 
for  the  pupil  of  that  particular  skill.  This  procedure 
ensures  that  the  pupils  learn  what  is  expected  of 
them  when  they  are  directed  to  “find  the  main 
idea”  or  “make  an  inference”  or  “make  a  judg¬ 
ment,”  and  so  on.  The  lesson  continues  with 
reading  material  that  has  been  especially  chosen 
to  develop  a  particular  skill.  The  pupil’s  thinking 
is  guided  by  questions  and  directions  that  help  to 
develop  the  desired  pattern. 

Although  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  I  is 
self-contained,  the  conscientious  teacher  of  read¬ 
ing  will  want  more  background  on  each  skill,  sug¬ 
gestions  for  helping  pupils  to  gain  the  most  benefit 
from  using  the  book,  and  suggestions  for  extend¬ 
ing  the  ideas  of  the  selections  through  writing,  art, 
discussion,  and  so  on.  These  helps  are  provided  for 
the  teacher  in  this  Source  Book. 

The  Source  Book  emphasizes  again  and  again 
that  the  pupils  will  advance  most  rapidly  in  their 
use  of  the  comprehension  skills  if  the  teacher 
guides  the  lessons.  The  teacher  need  not  be  present 
for  the  total  reading  activity,  but  he  should  be  with 
the  group  for  the  initial  presentation  of  the  skill  and 
also  for  the  discussion  of  the  responses  to  ques¬ 
tions.  Sometimes,  however,  the  suggestions  in  the 
Source  Book  will  advise  strongly  that  the  teacher 
guide  the  pupils’  thinking  throughout  the  lesson. 

A  general  procedure  might  be: 

(i)  Introduce  the  idea  of  the  lesson. 

(ii)  Have  pupils  read  silently  the  explanation  at 
the  beginning. 

(iii)  Check  quickly  for  understanding  and  add,  if 
necessary,  to  the  commentary  in  the  book. 

(iv)  Have  the  pupils  read  the  selection  silently. 

Please  note  that  this  part  of  the  Comprehen¬ 
sion  program  concentrates  on  silent  reading. 
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The  objective  of  helping  pupils  to  become 
more  proficient  in  reading  independently  can¬ 
not  be  met  if  the  teacher  encourages  pupils  to 
“ read  out  loud.  ”  Oral  reading  as  a  skilled  per¬ 
formance  is  taught  in  special  lessons.  These 
lessons  are  outlined  for  the  teacher  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  beginning  on  page  C66. 

As  the  pupils  read,  they  should  think  about  the 
answers  to  the  questions.  Only  rarely  is  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  pupils  write  their  responses  to 
the  questions;  often  the  commentary  in  the 
pupil’s  book  suggests  that  pupils  should  “dis¬ 
cuss  with  your  group”  or  “work  with  a 
partner.”  It  is  highly  desirable  to  encourage 
pupils  to  work  together,  as  ideas  flow  readily 
when  students  are  allowed  to  “talk”  them. 

(v)  Assemble  the  group  for  a  short  discussion  of 
their  answers.  It  is  here  that  the  teacher  can 
clear  up  difficulties  and  ensure  that  the  pupils 
are  interpreting  efficiently.  This  discussion 
should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
pupils  have  completed  the  reading,  so  that  the 
reasons  for  their  answers,  opinions,  judg¬ 
ments,  and  so  on,  are  still  clear  in  their  minds. 

Teachers  should,  in  each  lesson,  watch  for 
the  pupil  who  appears  to  be  having  difficulty 
and  should  take  the  first  opportunity  to  work 
individually  with  that  pupil  (or  a  small  group 
having  a  similar  problem). 

Teachers  should  note  that  the  questioning  pat¬ 
tern  for  each  lesson  (except  for  application 
lessons)  is  carefully  controlled  so  that  one  parti¬ 
cular  skill  is  highlighted.  It  is  recognized,  of  course, 
that  these  comprehension  skills  cannot  be  isolated 
completely,  but  the  pattern  of  thinking  can  be 
directed  in  one  way.  Thus,  the  numberof  questions 
for  any  selection  is  limited;  indeed,  for  some  there 
may  be  only  one  or  two  questions.  Teachersshould 
not  be  tempted  to  add  more  questions  that  may 
pursue  other  interesting  aspects  of  the  selection- 
such  questions  would  divert  pupils’  attention  from 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  lesson.  A  second  advan¬ 
tage  of  using  just  a  few  questions  is,  of  course,  the 


maintaining  of  pupil  interest  that  is  often  lost  when 
a  selection  is  over-analyzed.  Should  another  aspect 
of  the  story  appeal  to  teachers  and  pupils  for  study, 
another  period  should  be  taken  for  this  aspect. 

The  lessons  are  of  varying  length,  thus  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  estimate  the  time  needed  for  each  lesson. 
The  time  for  a  lesson  will  vary  from  10-15  minutes 
for  a  short  lesson,  for  example,  on  understanding 
the  mood  of  a  poem  to  perhaps  two  periods  of 
25-30  minutes  each  for  an  application-review 
lesson  in  which  the  teacher  will  be  concerned  with 
responses  from  each  pupil.  Teachers  should  plan 
the  time  required  by  the  difficulty  of  the  ideas  pre¬ 
sented  and  the  length  of  the  selection  used  in  the 
lesson. 

Included  for  the  teacher,  in  the  notes  for  each 
lesson  that  follow,  are  suggestions  called  Exten¬ 
sions.  These  are  ideas  for  independent  follow-up 
activities  by  the  pupils.  The  purpose  of  the  Exten¬ 
sions  is  to  challenge  pupils  with  problems  that  re¬ 
quire  them  to  utilize  the  selections  in  another  way. 
For  example:  (i)  to  examine  specialized  vocabulary 
related  to  a  certain  topic  (fishing,  sports,  etc.), 
(ii)  to  compare  two  selections  in  respect  to  charac¬ 
ter,  plot,  setting,  etc.,  (iii)  to  write  a  poem,  (iv)  to 
dramatize  an  incident,  and  so  on.  It  is  not  intended 
that  all  the  activities  in  the  Extensions  be  used.  The 
teacher  should  select  suitable  ones  or  allow  the 
pupils  to  select  ones  that  are  of  interest  to  them. 
Teachers  should  note,  also,  that  not  all  the  activi¬ 
ties  are  suitable  for  all  pupils — some  are  more 
difficult  and  are  included  especially  to  provide  a 
challenge  for  more  able  pupils. 

The  Extensions  can  be  written  on  the  chalkboard 
or  on  cards  to  be  placed  on  an  activity  table  or  in  an 
interest  centre.  Note  that  an  activity  related  to  a 
particular  lesson  does  not  always  need  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  immediately;  it  can  be  used  at  any  time 
after  the  completion  of  the  lesson. 

Teachers,  of  course,  should  add  good  ideas  of 
their  own  to  these  activities. 
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READING  THE  PREFACE  IN  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 

Page  5 


Children  should  be  beginning  to  recognize  that  different  books  serve  different  purposes 
and  that  authors  often  discuss  their  purposes  in  an  introduction  or  preface.  Develop  the 
idea  that  knowing  the  purpose  of  the  book  helps  the  reader  to  make  the  most  efficient  use 
of  it. 

Study  “Before  you  Begin  This  Book”  (page  5)  with  the  pupils,  directing  attention  to 
(i)  the  purposes  for  which  we  read;  (ii)  the  purpose  for  which  an  author  writes;  (iii)  the 
purpose  of  this  book. 

Encourage  an  awareness  of  the  role  the  preface  plays  in  preparing  the  reader  for  reading 
a  book.  It  would  be  a  worthwhile  activity  to  have  the  pupils  study  the  prefaces  in  a  variety 
of  their  texts  and  resource  books  to  become  more  aware  of  the  function  of  a  preface  in 
guiding  the  reader. 


LESSON  1:  SENSING  EMOTIONAL  REACTIONS 

Pages  6-11,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


To  fully  understand  any  situation  involving  people,  a  reader  must  be  sensitive  to  the 
emotional  reactions  of  those  people.  He  must  develop  an  understanding  of  specific  words 
that  describe  an  emotional  response  and  learn  to  make  fine  discriminations  among  them 
(worried,  anxious,  distraught),  but  he  should  also  recognize  the  various  ways  through 
which  an  author  communicates  to  his  reader  the  way  story  characters  feel.  In  some  cases 
the  reader  determines  the  emotional  reaction  of  a  story  character  on  the  basis  of  a  single 
statement  or  clue  but  more  often  he  notes  a  number  of  indications  of  emotion  and  draws  a 
conclusion  based  on  these. 

Use  page  6  to  establish  that  writers  provide  many  clues  to  the  emotional  reactions  of 
their  story  characters  which  must  be  interpreted  by  the  reader.  Pupils  should  be  aware 
that  clues  are  frequently  found  in: 

1.  the  total  story  situation; 

2.  the  actions  of  the  character; 

3.  a  description  of  the  character; 

4.  conversation  of  or  about  the  character; 

5.  words  such  as:  screamed,  trembled,  gasped; 

6.  direct  description  of  the  emotional  reaction. 

In  discussing  emotional  reactions  encourage  pupils  to  use  precise  vocabulary.  They 
should,  by  now,  recognize  that  words  such  as  happy,  pleased,  delighted,  thrilled,  apply  to 
similar  emotions  but  to  different  degrees  of  emotion.  Teach  pupils  to  be  discriminating  in 
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the  use,  as  well  as  in  the  interpretation,  of  such  words.  Your  lesson,  too,  should  extend  their 
vocabulary  so  they  can  more  adequately  describe  feelings  or  emotions. 

Use  the  story  “The  Princess’s  Choice”  to  develop  the  ability  to  sense  emotional  reac¬ 
tions.  At  the  end  of  each  section,  the  questions  should  be  answered  and  clues  to  the  an¬ 
swers  discussed.  (Oral  discussion  is  more  productive  of  thought  than  written  answers.) 

If  your  classroom  organization  allows  this,  you  might  read  with  the  pupils,  stopping  to 
discuss  the  questions  as  soon  as  a  section  has  been  read.  An  alternative  is  to  have  the  pu¬ 
pils  read  the  entire  story,  stopping  to  think  about  answers  to  the  questions  and  note  sup¬ 
porting  details,  and  then  discuss  these  with  you  and  their  group  following  the  reading. 

For  guidance  in  using  the  “Extensions”  section,  please  reread  page  C6  in  the  Introduc¬ 
tion. 


Extensions 


Understanding 
word  meaning 


l.The  following  sentences  are  taken  from  “The  Princess’s  Choice”  but  one  word  has 
been  replaced  by  several  words  that  are  italicized.  Find  the  sentence  in  your  book  and 
write  the  word  that  means  the  same  as  the  italicized  words. 


Section  2 


‘I  will  marry  if  you  wish,  but  do  not  speak  of  dying,  father!”  cried  the  very 
much  saddened  Princess. 


Section  8  The  maids  looked  very  shocked,  and  one  of  them  screamed. 
Section  8  “Do  as  I  say!”  ordered  the  Princess  in  a  strict  way. 

Section  10  “Let  us  send  for  the  guards!”  they  said  angrily. 

Section  12  The  face  of  the  Prince  on  the  right  twisted  into  a  look  of  scorn. 
Section  1 2  He  didn’t  in  the  least  look  like  the  other  Prince. 


Compare  and 
contrast 


List 


2.  Find  the  old  tale,  “The  Princess  and  the  Pea”  in  your  school  library.  It  is  in  Hans 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  and  in  many  other  books  too.  Read  it;  then  make  a  list  of  the 
ways  it  is  the  same  as,  and  the  ways  it  is  different  from,  this  story. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  four  things  that  told  you  the  story  was  make-believe. 


Synonyms 


4.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  conversation  in  the  story.  Make  a  list  of  words  the  author  used 
instead  of  “said.” 
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LESSON  2:  UNDERSTANDING  THE  MAIN  IDEA 


Pages  12-15,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 

The  ability  to  isolate  and  understand  the  main  idea  is  an  important  interpretation  skill 
for  any  kind  of  material,  but  it  is  of  particular  importance  with  expository  material  or  in 
the  study  type  activities  of  the  content  subjects.  The  reader  should  recognize  that  the  main 
idea  is  the  key  thought  the  writer  wishes  to  communicate;  it  should  not  be  confused  with 
a  summary  or  precis. 

The  main  idea  may  be  clearly  stated  by  the  author  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  implied. 
Moreover,  even  when  the  main  idea  is  stated,  the  author  is  not  likely  to  identify  it  as  such. 
This  is  the  responsibility  of  the  reader.  Children  should  be  taught  to  recognize  indicators 
of  the  main  idea  and  to  use  various  techniques  for  identifying  it. 

With  the  pupils,  review  briefly  what  is  meant  by  “the  main  idea”  of  a  selection.  Have 
them  recall  that  it  is  usually  possible  to  identify  an  idea  of  major  importance  in  a  sentence, 
a  paragraph,  or  a  long  selection. 

Review  indicators  of  the  main  idea  such  as  (a)  the  title, 

(b) an  accumulation  of  details  focussing 
on  a  single  idea, 

(c) a  direct  statement  in  which  the  author 
identifies  his  main  idea. 

Have  the  pupils  study  page  12. 

Point  out  that  ideas  of  major  importance  in  sections  of  a  selection  can  contribute  to  the 
major  thought  of  the  whole  selection. 


Have  pupils  consider  the  title  “The  Old  Woman  Who  Sold  the  Wind”  and  note  what  it 
contributes.  (For  example,  the  story  will  probably  be  fanciful.  The  title  does  not  state  the 
main  idea,  but  perhaps  indicates  what  it  deals  with.) 

Have  the  pupils  read  each  section  of  the  story  and  decide  what  is  the  most  important 
idea  in  the  section.  Each  main  idea  should  be  stated  in  a  clear  concise  sentence  and  re¬ 
corded  on  the  board  or  in  pupils’  notebooks. 

For  example: 

1 .  An  old  woman  captured  the  wind  and  planned  to  make  her  living  by  selling  it  to  the 

sailors. 

2.  The  old  woman  sold  some  wind  to  a  sea  captain. 

3.  The  old  woman  was  too  greedy  to  keep  her  bargain. 

4.  While  the  old  woman  argued,  the  wind  escaped  and  blew  her  away. 

Have  the  pupils  study  their  statements  and 

l  (1)  note  that  they  provide  an  outline  of  the  story  content; 

(2)  state  a  single  main  idea  for  the  whole  selection. 

Have  the  pupils  decide  whether  the  title  gave  a  good  indication  of  the  main  idea. 

Pupils  should  realize  that  the  main  idea  of  a  story  is  often  quite  different  from  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  story. 
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Extensions 


Tell  the 
story  in 
another  way 


1.  This  story  could  be  translated  easily  into  cartoon  or  “comic  book”  format.  You  should 
decide  how  many  frames  or  scenes  there  are,  square  off  some  pages,  draw  in  the 
characters,  put  some  words  in  conversation  balloons,  and  write  a  few  explanatory 
sentences  under  each  frame. 


Create  a 
new  situa¬ 
tion 


Write  a 
story 


Picturesque 

language 


2.  Complete  the  following  by  describing  the  old  woman’s  new  home  and  new  problems. 

But  you're  mistaken,  for  she  isn't  up  there  still.  The  wind  blew  her  up  and  down  and 
round  and  round  for  days  and  weeks  and  months,  but  finally  he  stopped  to  rest  and 
she  dropped  down,  down,  and  landed . 

3.  You  know  how  the  old  woman  acted  when  she  found  the  wind.  You  should  have  some 
ideas  about  the  kind  of  person  she  was.  Write  a  story  telling  how  she  might  have 
caught  one  of  the  following  and  how  she  would  have  used  it  to  “live  easy.” 

(i)  the  river  (iii)  the  moon 

(ii)  the  rainbow  (iv)  the  rain 

4.  The  author,  Gloria  Logan,  uses  interesting  words  to  help  you  picture  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  the  story.  She  wrote  “stuffed  him  in  her  sack”  instead  of  “put  him  in  her  sack;” 
“the  Father  of  Hurricanes”  instead  of  “a  strong  wind.”  List  other  examples  of  inter¬ 
esting  words  and  phrases  the  author  used. 


LESSON  3:  UNDERSTANDING  THE  MAIN  IDEA 

Pages  16-19,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Review  briefly  the  meaning  of  “main  idea.”  Study  the  first  part  of  page  16  with  the  pu¬ 
pils  and  establish  the  meaning  of  “point  of  view.”  Pupils  should  then  read  the  selection 
and  state  the  main  idea. 

Point  out  that  the  author  not  only  states  the  main  idea  but  shows  very  clearly  why  he 
thinks  this  idea  is  important. 

Have  the  pupils  read  Section  2  and  discuss  how  the  author  supported  his  main  idea.  Re¬ 
peat  this  step  with  Section  3. 

Discuss  the  two  ways  in  which  the  author  has  supported  his  main  idea. 

Write  the  main  idea  on  the  chalkboard. 

Write  the  two  main  points  the  author  has  used  to  support  his  thesis. 

Have  the  pupils  list  undereach  the  details  the  author  has  used. 


CIO 


For  example: 


List 

reasons 

Describe 

Support  an 


1. 

2. 

3. 


It  is  better  to  study  wild  animals  in  their  natural  habitant. 

Wild  animals  are  discontented  and  Wild  animals  are  more  content  in 

unnatural  out  of  their  own  environ-  their  own  environment. 

ment. 

1. 

2. 

3. 


Be  sure  the  pupils  recognize  that  the  selection  had  two  main  parts,  each  with  a  main 
idea,  and  that  a  study  of  these  enabled  the  reader  to  identify  the  main  idea  of  the  total. 


Extensions 

1. Do  you  agree  with  the  author’s  viewpoint  or  do  you  think  there  are  good  reasons  to 
have  animals  in  zoos?  Work  with  a  classmate.  List  as  many  reasons  as  you  can  to 
support  the  idea:  Zoos  are  wonderful  places. 

2.  List  three  animals  the  author  observed  in  their  natural  environment.  For  each  animal, 
write  three  words  that  describe  its  nature. 

idea  3.  Think  of  an  idea  that  is  important  to  you.  Record  it  in  a  single,  brief  statement.  Now 
think  of  two  main  reasons  for  your  viewpoint.  Write  them.  Try  to  think  of  three  de¬ 
tails  to  further  support  each  of  your  reasons. 


LESSON  4:  MAKING  INFERENCES 

Pages  20-25,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


The  dictionary  definition  of  infer  is  “to  find  out  by  reasoning.”  The  reader  who  makes 
inferences  relates  the  ideas  presented  by  the  author  to  his  experiences  and  forms  a  new 
idea  which  enriches  his  reading.  Children  should  realize  that  an  author  does  not  provide 
every  detail  related  to  any  idea  but  expects  that  the  reader  will  build  on  what  he  has  writ¬ 
ten.  They  must  accept,  however,  that  the  starting  point  for  an  inference  is  the  information 
given  by  the  author— and  that  a  valid  inference  will  not  contradict  the  author.  This  may 
well  mean  that  an  idea  which  has  been  inferred  early  in  a  selection  will  have  to  change  as 
the  author  provides  additional  information  related  to  it. 


Cll 


NOTE 


Use  the  discussion  on  page  20  to  review  briefly  the  meaning  of  the  term,  inference.  Recall 
with  the  pupils  that  to  make  an  inference  the  reader  must  (1)  understand  what  the  author 
has  written;  (2)  relate  the  author’s  ideas  to  his  own  experience.  Comment  too  that  the  au¬ 
thor  expects  the  reader  to  extend  the  written  ideas  from  his  own  experience,  and  indeed 
often  hints  at  what  he  wants  us  to  think  about  as  we  read. 

Have  the  pupils  read  “Old  One  Eye”  and  answer  the  questions  at  the  end  of  each  section. 
Remember  that  your  purpose  is  not  merely  to  have  pupils  answer  correctly  but  to  recognize 
how  they  arrived  at  the  answer.  After  each  answer  is  given  have  pupils  support  it  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  story  content  and  showing  how  their  own  experience  supplemented  the  facts  of 
the  story.  Note  that  in  some  instances  the  same  story  content  could  lead  to  different  infer¬ 
ences  because  of  differences  in  pupil  experience. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  use  the  section  on  makingjudgments  in  the  same  class  period  as 
you  teach  “making  inferences.”  Each  of  these  skills  merits  careful  attention  on  its  own. 


MAKINGJUDGMENTS 

Page 26,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


A  skilled  reader  habitually  judges  the  ideas  presented  by  the  author  when  reading  either 
for  information  or  enjoyment.  To  a  certain  extent  such  judgments  are  subjective  and  vary 
from  reader  to  reader.  However,  a  valid  judgment  is  based  on  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  evidence  in  the  light  of  the  reader’s  personal  values  and  is  not  to  be  confused  with  an 
unsupported  feeling.  It  is  a  prime  responsibility  of  the  teacher  to  develop  critical,  thought¬ 
ful  readers  and  to  encourage  children  to  accept  the  responsibility  for,  and  to  justify  their 
own  judgments. 

T o  develop  responsible  judgment,  encourage  pupils  to  (1 )  ascertain  the  author’s  meaning 
both  stated  and  implied;  (2)  relate  what  the  author  has  said  to  relevant  background  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience;  (3)  judge  the  author’s  ideas  according  to  their  own  values  and  be¬ 
liefs.  (This  means,  of  course,  that  different  children  will  judge  the  same  ideas  differently. 
The  teacher  must,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  accept  and  encourage  different  answers,  if  they 
can  be  supported.  Note,  too,  that  the  teacher  may  disagree  with  the  value  on  which  a  judg- 
mentwas  based,  but  this  isaseparate  problem.) 

Study  the  introductory  section  of  page  11  with  the  pupils.  Then  have  them  identify  the 
judgment  questions  on  the  second  half  of  the  page  and  as  they  answer  them,  recognize 
that  they  base  the  answers  on  information  in  the  story  (allow  pupils  to  reread  parts  of  the 
story  as  they  feel  the  need)  and  their  personal  values  or  points  of  view. 

When  pupils  differ  in  their  judgments,  help  them  to  realize  that  this  is  the  result  of  dif¬ 
fering  values  rather  than  different  information.  (Check  carefully  that  judgments  are  not 
based  on  an  incorrect  reading  of  the  information.) 
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Extensions 


Recognize 
words  that 
create  a 
mood 

Personal 

writing 

List 


NOTE 


1.  Look  at  the  last  two  parts  of  the  story.  In  Section  6,  we  can  say  that  the  boys  are 
downcast  because  Old  One  Eye  has  been  caught.  In  Section  7,  they  are  jubilant  be¬ 
cause  he  is  free  again.  These  words  describe  the  boys’  moods.  Look  for  words  or 
phrases  in  each  section  that  the  author  used  to  help  you  feel  their  mood. 

2.  Harvey’s  ambition  was  to  catch  Old  One  Eye.  Is  there  something  that  you  would 
really  like  to  do?  Tell  what  your  ambition  is  and  how  you  might  plan  to  achieve  it. 

3.  To  the  boys  in  the  story,  fishing  is  a  sport  that  they  enjoy.  List  the  kinds  of  fish  they 
might  enjoy  catching.  For  some  people  fishing  is  a  job.  Men  make  their  living  by 
catching  and  selling  fish.  Name  some  fish  these  men  catch. 


LESSON  5:  MAKING  INFERENCES  AND  JUDGMENTS 

Pages 27-29,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Review  the  terms  making  inferences  and  making  judgments.  Be  sure  pupils  recall  that 
an  inference  is  based  on  the  content  of  the  selection  read,  but  that  the  content  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  readers’  experience.  They  should  know  that  making  a  judgment  requires 
that  they  evaluate  an  idea. 

Read  the  poem  “Jenny’s  Four  Seasons”  to  the  class.  Reread  it  as  the  pupils  follow  in  their 
own  books. 

(It  is  not  usually  recommended  that  the  audience  reads  silently  while  someone  reads 
orally  because  it  is  discouraging  to  the  oral  reader  and  develops  both  a  slow  reading  rate 
and  poor  listening  habits  for  the  silent  readers.  However,  since  poetry  should  be  read 
slowly,  and  since  the  teacher  is  demonstrating  oral  reading  of  poetry,  an  exception  is 
made  here.) 

Use  the  questions  in  the  pupil’s  book  to  guide  the  discussion  of  the  poem.  Have  pupils 
support  their  answers  by  referring  to  details  from  the  poem  and  showing  how  these  were 
related  to  their  own  experience  to  formulate  an  answer.  Do  not  over  question.  Remember 
too  that  many  pupils  will  find  it  difficult  to  verbalize  their  reactions  to  the  poet’s  descrip¬ 
tions.  Encourage  them  to  think  about  what  he  says,  not  necessarily  talk  about  it. 

You  may  prefer  to  have  the  pupils  discuss  the  questions  “on  their  own”  as  suggested  on 
page  27.  But  it  is  recommended  that  you  plan  to  check  the  answers  they  arrived  at  in  their 
discussion.  Keep  this  period  short,  as  the  pupils  have  already  spent  time  on  the  questions. 
Pause  only  over  the  areas  with  which  pupils  are  having  difficulty. 
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Extensions 


Inferring  and 
drawing  a 
conclusion 

Descriptive 

words 


Personal 

emotional 

reactions 


Write 

poetry 


1.  What  season  is  it  now?  Write  three  things  Jenny  would  say  about  it  if  she  lived  where 
you  do  today.  Then  write  three  things  she  would  likely  think  about  later  when  the 
season  had  changed. 

2.  The  author  uses  two  different  words  to  describe  the  sound  of  the  wind.  Find  them  and 
then  think  of  four  other  words  that  could  be  used  to  complete  this  sentence: 

The  wind _ 

3.  Are  there  some  things  that  you  frequently  change  your  mind  about?  For  example, 
you  probably  don’t  love  your  dog  very  much  when  he  does  something  naughty  or 
when  you  have  to  clean  up  his  muddy  tracks.  Write  about  some  things  you  feel  dif¬ 
ferently  about  at  different  times. 

4.  Read  the  following  poem: 

SPRING 
NEW  LEAVES 
BREATH  OF  WIND 
FLOWERS 
JOY 


N otice  its  form :  1  syllable 

2  syllables 

3  syllables 
2  syllables 
1  syllable 

Notice  that  it  is  the  number  of  syllables,  not  words,  that  are  important  for  each  line. 
Write  your  own  poem  in  this  form  about  SPRING.  Now  write  one  for  FALL, 
SUMMER,  and  WINTER. 


LESSON  6:  PREDICTING  OUTCOMES 

Pages 30-36,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Review  briefly  what  is  meant  by  predicting  outcomes.  Impress  upon  the  pupils  that  it 
adds  to  their  understanding  and  enjoyment  if  they  think  along  with  the  author  and  try  to 
figure  out  how  his  story  is  going  to  develop.  This  habit  also  develops  an  awareness  of  story 
details  and  their  significance. 
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In  your  review,  be  sure  that  pupils  recall  that  predictions  are  based  first  on  story  content 
and  secondly  on  their  own  experience.  This  will  mean  of  course  that  there 
will  be  some  variation  in  the  predictions,  as  different  pupils  relate  the  story  details  to  indi¬ 
vidual  experiences.  However,  if  fairly  clear  indications  of  coming  events  are  given,  pupils 
should  predictwithagooddeal  of  accuracy. 

Of  course  the  predictions  will  be  in  general  terms.  Each  author  is  going  to  provide  his 
own  details  to  strengthen  the  reader’s  interest.  And  good  writers  often  surprise  their  read¬ 
ers.  Sometimes  a  carefully  reasoned  prediction  can  be  upset  by  an  unexpected  turn  of 
events.  Be  sure  your  pupils  realize  that  predicting  doesn’t  substitute  for  reading.  Every  pre¬ 
diction  should  bechecked. 

Pages  30  and  31  provide  some  material  on  which  you  can  base  your  review. 

Allow  pupils  to  read  “Fly  Away,  Peter”  and  answer  the  questions  independently.  Ask 
them  not  to  change  written  answers  which  proved  to  be  incorrect  predictions  but  to  indi¬ 
cate  these  in  their  notebooks.  Following  the  completion  of  the  work,  consider  these  and 
discuss  whether  the  error  was  due  to 

(a)  inadequate  basis  fora  prediction; 

(b)  failure  to  note  importantclues; 

(c)  the  author  surprising  his  readers. 


Compare  and 
contrast 


Write  a 
conversation 

Sharing 

reading 


Extensions 

1.  Think  about  the  selections,  “Alive  and  Free,”  “Old  One  Eye,”  and  “Fly  Away,  Peter.” 
In  what  ways  would  the  characters  in  these  selections  agree?  In  what  ways  might 
they  disagree?  Discuss  these  questions  in  your  group. 

2.  Suppose  Paul  met  the  man  who  wrote  “Alive  and  Free.” 

Write  or  dramatize  a  conversation  they  might  have. 

3.  Have  you  read  other  stories  about  wild  animals  that  became  pets?  If  you  have,  tell 
your  group  about  them. 
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LESSON  7:  UNDERSTANDING  RELATIONSHIPS— CAUSE-EFFECT 


Pages 37-39,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Your  pupils  will  have  studied  cause-effect  relationships  earlier  in  their  reading  program. 
Use  the  material  on  pages  37-38  to  review  with  them  the  term  “cause-effect”  and  to  re¬ 
mind  them  of  the  importance  of  recognizing  how  one  event  in  a  story  may  be  the  result  of 
a  previous  one  and  will  probably  be  a  cause,  direct  or  indirect,  of  a  succeeding  one.  They 
should  be  aware  that  understanding  cause-effect  relationships  helps  the  reader  to  follow, 
and  interpret  the  succession  of  events  that  form  the  story.  It  helps  him  to  see  the  relations 
between  particular  events  and  the  total.  Suggest  to  the  pupils  that  as  they  read  they  should 
be  thinking  ahead  to  possible  effects  of  the  described  event,  and  also  thinking  of  what 
caused  it.  Indicate,  too,  that  causes  and  effects  are  not  always  obvious  but  are  frequently 
found  in  people’s  emotions,  in  comments,  or  sometimes  in  apparently  irrelevant  behavior. 

Have  the  pupils  reread  “Fly  Away,  Peter”  and  complete  the  charts  on  pages  38-39.  Dis¬ 
cuss  with  them  the  questions  at  the  end  of  page  39. 


Charting 

cause-effect 

relationships 


Extensions 

4 

Think  of  something  that  you  have  done  recently.  Try  to  think  back  to  the  beginning  and 
list  the  things  that  led  up  to  it.  For  example,  one  girl  said  that  she  had  written  a  story 
about  a  robin  that  got  lost  going  south  for  the  winter.  She  thought  about  the  steps  that 
led  to  the  writing  of  the  story  and  decided  it  happened  this  way: 

a.  I  saw  my  mother  throw  some  crumbs  out  for  the  birds. 

b.  I  stopped  to  watch  the  birds,  and  noticed  how  cold  they  looked. 

c.  I  saw  that  most  of  the  birds  were  sparrows,  but  there  was  one  I  didn’t  recognize  and 
my  mother  didn’t  either. 

d.  I  started  looking  in  books  at  school  to  find  out  what  it  was,  and  got  interested  in  read¬ 
ing  about  winter  birds. 

e.  I  decided  to  make  a  booklet  about  winter  birds  so  wrote  a  note  about  each  one  I  read 
about. 

f.  I  got  tired  of  just  writing  facts  so  decided  to  finish  my  booklet  with  a  make-believe 
story. 

Notice  how  each  step  led  to  the  next  one. 

Now  think  of  something  you  have  done  and  make  your  own  list.  When  you  have  fin¬ 
ished,  give  your  list  to  a  classmate  to  read.  Can  he  or  she  understand  exactly  what 
happened? 
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LESSON  8:  UNDERSTANDING  SENTENCE  MEANING 


—idiomatic  and  picturesque  language. 

Pages 40  and  41 ,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Use  the  materials  on  pages  40  and  41  to  promote  an  understanding  of  idiomatic  and 
picturesque  language. 

Encourage  the  pupils  tocomment  on  interesting  expressions  in  other  reading  material, 
and  to  maintain  personal  records  of  interesting  expressions. 

Forming  sensory  impressions— visual 

Pages 42  and  43,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


The  ability  to  form  sensory  impressions  refers  to  the  reader’s  ability  to  see  and  hear  and 
feel  in  response  to  a  written  message.  The  development  of  sensory  impressions  seems  to 
depend  on  three  factors:  the  author’s  ability  in  representing  sensory  experiences  through 
language;  the  reader’s  ability  to  note  the  aspects  of  the  message  that  contribute  to  forming 
a  sensory  impression;  the  reader’s  reaction  to  sense  experiences  in  the  real  world. 

Since,  as  a  teacher  of  reading  you  cannot  influence  the  first  of  these,  your  responsibility 
would  seem  to  be  to  help  your  pupils  to  recognize  the  parts  of  a  selection  that  convey  sen¬ 
sory  experiences  and  relate  these  to  their  own  experiences  so  they  form  a  sensory  impres¬ 
sion. 

Use  the  first  part  of  page  42.  Remind  the  pupils  that  they  should  picture  events  as  they 
read.  Point  out  that  the  author  directs  our  attention  to  objects  and  events  but  expects  the 
reader  tofill  in  the  details. 

Read  the  poem  “I  Wanted  to  Ask  You”  to  the  pupils. 

Point  out  that  the  author  concentrated  on  a  few  important  details  and  expected  the 
reader  to  know  what  a  deer  looked  like,  where  it  usually  lives,  what  it  eats,  and  how  it 
moves. 

Guide  several  further  readings  of  the  poem,  using  the  directions  in  the  pupil’s  book. 

Use  a  similar  procedure  with  “Sleet  Storm.” 
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Extensions 


Describing 

Research 

Discussion 

Classify 

Describing 

Descriptive 

words 


1.  If  you  have  ever  visited  Algonquin  Park,  write  a  paragraph  telling  what  you  saw. 

2.  So  many  people  visit  Algonquin  Park,  the  animals  are  no  longer  startled  by  them, 
and  are  not  completely  wild.  In  Africa  there  is  a  park  where  you  can  see  the  wild 
animals  without  them  seeing  you.  Choose  one  of  your  group  to  go  to  the  library  and 
try  to  find  some  information  about  the  Treetops  Hotel  in  Kenya.  Then  in  another  per¬ 
iod  discuss  how  it  differs  from  Algonquin  Park. 

3.  Look  at  the  Contents  page  of  this  book.  Find  the  titles  of  three  stories  that  are  about 
people  who  would  want  the  deer  to  stay  free  in  its  “secret  forest  world.” 

4.  The  author  of  “I  Wanted  to  Ask  You”  described  the  deer  during  the  summer.  Write  a 
paragraph  describing  him  during  the  sleet  storm. 

5.  Find  a  picture  of  a  winter  scene.  Make  a  list  of  interesting  words  you  might  use  in 
writing  a  poem  about  it. 


LESSON  9:  APPLICATION  AND  REVIEW 

Pages 44-50,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 

In  Lessons  1-8  several  interpretation  skills  have  been  isolated  for  particular  emphasis. 
While  it  is  important  that  children  are  taught  how  each  of  these  skills  functions,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  reader  does  not  apply  them  in  isolation  but  uses  them  as  a  team,  ap¬ 
plying  the  appropriate  skill  according  to  his  purpose  and  the  material  being  read. 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  story,  “A  Stolen  Sleigh  Ride”  in  its  entirety.  Then  reconsider 
each  section,  using  the  questions  in  the  pupil’s  book  as  a  discussion  guide.  These  questions 
check  the  use  of  the  skills  introduced  in  Lessons  1-8. 

As  the  pupils  discuss  the  story,  notice  weaknesses  in  applying  any  skills  and  reteach  to 
pupils  having  difficulty  only. 
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Extensions 


Find 

descriptive 

words 


Contrasting 

opinions 


Points  of 
view — 
dramatizing 
conversations 


Conjecture 


l.The  author  of  “A  Stolen  Sleigh  Ride”  uses  many  words  and  phrases  to  describe  the 
beauty  of  the  winter  morning,  and  then  the  blizzard.  Here  are  a  few.  Find  more  in  the 
story  and  add  to  each  column. 


the  winter  morning 

dazzle  of  white 
silent  silvery  woods 
the  glistening  yard 


the  blizzard 

the  wind  whined 
pelting  snow 
strange  white  world 


2.  Do  you  think  Dr.  Christopherson  and  Mrs.  Lacey  would  have  agreed  with  Mardee 
about  the  snowstorm?  Why  not? 

Name  three  other  people  in  the  community  who  wouldn’t  like  the  storm  and  tell  why 
you  think  so. 


3.  Imagine  Mardee’s  father  telling  one  of  the  neighbors  about  the  stolen  sleigh  ride. 
Choose  one  of  your  classmates  to  be  the  neighbor  and  dramatize  the  conversation. 
Do  the  same  for  the  following  conversations: 

(a)  Mardee  telling  her  best  friend  about  it. 

(b)  Dr.  Christopherson  telling  Mr.  Fenner  about  meeting  Mardee. 

(c)  Mrs.  Lacey  telling  her  daughter  about  her  difficult  trip  out  from  town. 


4.  Think  about  Mr.  Larson’s  promise  to  Mardee.  What  do  you  suppose  he  might  have 
for  Mardee  when  she  goes  to  see  him? 


LESSON  10:  PURPOSE  FOR  READING 

Pages 51  and  52,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Discuss  with  your  pupils  the  ideas  presented  on  pages  51-52.  Encourage  them  to  set  pur¬ 
poses  in  reading  situations  throughout  the  school  program,  and  talk  with  you  about  the  ap¬ 
propriate  type  of  reading  for  the  purpose  established.  It  is  only  as  the  skills  taught  in  the 
reading  program  are  practised  in  all  reading  activities,  that  the  pupils  derive  full  benefit 
from  your  lessons  and  careful  attention  to  the  needs  of  each  pupil.  Take  the  time  to  discuss 
with  pupils  their  purposes  in  reading  arithmetic  problems,  or  science  materials,  or  refer¬ 
ence  books  for  a  social  studies  project,  or  a  novel.  Help  them,  too,  to  understand  how  their 
purpose  determines  the  kind  and  rate  of  reading  they  will  do. 
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LESSON  11:  DISTINGUISHING  FACT  AND  FICTION 


Pages 53-57,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Children  usually  find  it  easy  to  distinguish  fanciful  writing  from  fact  and  realistic  fiction— 
but  they  find  it  more  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  last  two.  Discuss  with  them  the 
ideas  presented  on  page  53.  Have  them  classify  familiar  books  as  “fact”  or  “fiction.” 

Have  them  consider  the  story,  “A  Stolen  Sleigh  Ride,”  and  list  factual  and  fictional  ideas 
from  it. 

Pupils  should  read  “What  Color  is  Danger”  independently. 

Direct  a  discussion  based  on  the  questions  at  the  end  of  the  selection.  Be  sure  that  pupils 
understand  that  the  specific  setting  of  the  story  (town— post  office,  gas  station,  etc.;  the  hills 
and  the  roads)  are  probably  fiction,  but  that  the  trees  turn  red  and  yellow  in  autumn  is 
fact.  Help  them  to  conclude  that  the  characters  are  probably  fiction,  but  certain  charac¬ 
teristics  are  based  on  fact  (e.g.  peoplecan  have  red  hair  and  be  color-blind.) 


Drawing 

conclusions 


Drawing 

conclusions 


Recalling 

information 


Collating 

information 


Extensions 

1.  Pretend  you  are  color-blind,  and  saw  colors  the  way  in  which  Jim  Hood  did.  (If  you 
have  forgotten  how  Jim  saw  colors,  reread  his  explanation  in  the  story.)  Look  around 
your  room.  How  would  it  look  different  to  you? 

2.  How  would  color-blindness  affect  people  in  the  following  situations? 

(a)  a  person  driving  a  car  in  a  city; 

(b)  a  boy  choosing  a  new  sweater; 

(c)  a  man  who  was  looking  for  a  friend  and  was  told  his  friend  lived  in  the  only  green 
house  in  the  block; 

(d)  a  man  choosing  a  new  dress  for  his  wife; 

(e)  someone  looking  at  the  paintings  in  an  art  gallery. 

3.  The  meaning  of  the  word  “camouflage”  was  explained  in  the  story.  Many  animals 
and  insects  have  coloring  that  acts  as  a  camouflage.  Can  you  answer  the  following 
questions? 

(a)  How  is  a  rabbit  camouflaged  in  winter?  in  summer? 

(b)  What  is  the  giraffe’s  camouflage? 

(c)  Can  you  think  of  some  caterpillars  that  have  a  good  camouflage?  Explain. 

(d)  Why  are  butterflies  so  gaily  colored? 

(e)  What  animal  that  lives  in  the  far  north  has  almost  perfect  camouflage? 

Your  group  might  enjoy  making  a  booklet  called  “Animal  Camouflage.”  In  it  you 
might  draw  pictures  of  certain  animals  and  explain  their  camouflage. 
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Dramatizing 
fora  radio 
play 


Book 

report 


4.  This  story  could  be  presented  as  a  radio  play.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  dialogue.  Those 
paragraphs  that  are  not  dialogue  give  us  information  and  description.  Some  of  this 
is  necessary  to  the  plot  of  the  story.  You  could  make  up  some  dialogue  for  someone  in 
order  to  give  this  information  to  your  radio  audience.  Decide  on  the  characters  you 
will  need,  and  chose  them  from  your  group.  Then,  together  plan  what  you  should  say. 
Some  members  of  the  group  may  wish  to  be  the  sound  effects  crew.  Reread  the  story 
carefully  and  decide  what  background  sounds  there  should  be.  When  your  play  is 
ready,  choose  an  announcer  and  broadcast  to  another  group. 


LESSON  12:  PURPOSE  FOR  READING 

Pages 58-62,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Guide  the  pupils  in  a  discussion  of  the  purposes  for  reading  listed  on  page  58.  You  should 
considerthe  kind  of  reading  each  requires,  and  have  the  pupils  give  examples  of  other  situ¬ 
ations  requiring  similar  reading.  For  example,  following  a  recipe  and  reading  the  direc¬ 
tions  for  a  game  require  the  same  careful  reading  as  finding  out  how  to  make  a  model  of  a 
space  ship. 

Discuss  the  kind  of  material  usually  found  in  each  of  the  sources  listed.  Then  have  the 
pupils  decide  which  source  best  suits  the  purposes  listed  a  to  f. 

Discuss  the  role  of  the  locational  aids  listed  on  page  59.  Illustrate  these  with  books  that 
are  used  by  your  pupils  in  various  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

Have  the  pupils  complete  the  activity  on  pages  59-62  and  then,  working  in  groups  of  two 
or  three,  compare  their  lists  and  justify  their  choices. 

Encourage  each  pupil  to  select  one  of  the  books  he  would  like  to  read  and  state  a  purpose 
for  the  reading.  If  the  book  is  available  in  either  the  school  or  public  library,  he  should  read 
the  book  and  decide  if  it  suited  his  purpose. 


Extensions 

1.  Have  you  read  any  of  the  books  listed  on  pages  60-62?  If  you  have,  write  a  short 
paragraph  about  the  book  telling  why  you  chose  it  to  read  and  your  opinion  of  it. 
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Titles  as 
motivation 
for  reading 


2.  Often  we  choose  books  to  read  for  fun  on  the  basis  of  the  title  alone.  If  the  title  is  in¬ 
teresting  and  imaginative,  we  think  the  book  may  be  too.  Look  at  the  titles  in  the  first 
column  on  page  60.  Which  ones  would  lead  you  to  choose  that  book  to  read  for  fun? 

Write  some  titles  that  you  think  would  be  interesting  enough  to  make  someone  want 
to  read  that  book. 


LESSON  13:  SENSING  EMOTIONAL  REACTIONS 
—Reader’s  involvement  with  characters 

Pages 63-67,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Your  pupils  have  had  many  experiences  reading  selections  and  recognizing  the  emo¬ 
tional  reactions  of  the  story  characters  when  these  have  been  fairly  clearly  defined  by  the 
author,  and  the  reader  is  an  onlooker.  They  should  also  be  made  aware  that  frequently  a 
reader  will  become  so  involved  with  the  story  characters  that  he  thinks  and  feels  right 
along  with  them.  In  such  reading  the  emotional  response  is  often  to  a  situation  in  which  the 
characters  find  themselves.  The  author  doesn’t  have  to  say  “Brent  was  excited”;  the  reader 
is  sharing  in  Brent’s  experience  and  knows  he  would  be  excited. 

In  other  selections  the  reader’s  involvement  is  as  an  observer  and  his  emotions  will  re¬ 
flect,  but  will  not  be  the  same  as,  the  story  character’s.  He  will  be  pleased  when  things  go 
well  for  the  story  character;  he  will  be  worried  when  the  story  character  is  in  trouble,  and 
so  on.  But  he  will  not  necessarily  participate  in  the  changing  emotions  of  the  character. 

As  their  understanding  of  reader  involvement  grows,  pupils  should  become  aware  that 
they  can’t  identify  with,  and  share  the  feelings  of  all  the  characters.  For  example,  the 
reader  who  is  joining  in  plotting  the  hero’s  escape  cannot  participate  sympathetically  in 
the  villain’s  boasting  about  his  prisoner.  Instead  he  will  recognize  the  villain’s  emotion,  but 
share  his  hero’s  reaction  to  it. 

This  lesson  is  intended  to  encourage  the  pupils  to  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  they  read  about  and  to  share  their  feelings. 

Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  ideas  presented  on  page  63.  Encourage  them  to  give  ex¬ 
amples  from  their  personal  reading  to  supplement  those  given  in  the  text. 

Instead  of  a  fictional  story,  this  lesson  uses  a  ’’human  interest”  story  from  a  newspaper. 
Before  the  pupils  turn  to  their  books,  read  one  or  two  short  “human  interest”  items  from 
the  daily  paper,  including  if  possible,  a  report  of  a  tragedy  and  one  of  a  happy  event.  Com¬ 
ment  that  papers  often  report  interesting  things  that  happen  to  ordinary  people,  and  that 
often  the  reader  is  most  interested  in  how  the  person  felt  about  his  experience.  Discuss  the 
pupil’s  reaction  to  the  items  read. 
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Follow  the  plan  in  the  pupil’s  book  to  guide  the  reading  of  “Arctic  Drama.”  Again  in  this 
lesson,  an  oral  exchange  of  ideas  is  preferred  to  written  answers. 

Be  sure  the  pupils  read  carefully  the  introduction  on  pages  63-64  to  establish  the  back¬ 
ground  for  the  selection  that  follows  (perhaps  they  should  locate  the  places  on  a  map),  and 
note  the  instructions  for  reading— thinking— talking. 

You  will  probably  want  to  work  with  the  group  as  they  consider  each  day’s  experiences. 
Have  them  note  words  such  as  despondent,  frustrating,  forsaken.  Help  them  to  use  precise 
words  in  describing  emotions.  Try  to  guide  the  pupils  to  recognize  the  difference  in  attitude 
ofthe  white  men  and  the  Eskimos. 

After  the  selection  has  been  read,  list  for  the  pupils  the  types  of  clues  authors  use  in  com¬ 
municating  emotional  reactions  (Lesson  1 ,  page  C7).  Have  them  give  samples  of  each  from 
the  diary. 

(If  you  do  not  work  with  the  group  as  they  read,  have  the  pupils  work  in  pairs  so  that  they 
do  discuss  the  emotions  as  they  read.) 


Extensions 

l.Here  are  some  other  interesting  facts  about  the  rescue  that  were  reported  in  the 

newspaper. 

(a)  It  took  all  day  Saturday  and  Sunday  for  Paul  and  the  Eskimo  to  get  from  the  fish¬ 
ing  camp  to  Fort  Chimo.  When  they  left  the  camp  the  Eskimo  said  they  would 
arrive  in  Fort  Chimo  at  9  o’clock  Sunday  night.  They  arrived  at  9:15  p.m. 

(b)  The  Fort  Chimo  manager  of  Wheeler  Airlines,  Jim  Stewart,  was  seated  beside  the 
telephone  awaiting  word  on  whether  or  not  the  RCAF  would  keep  up  the  search. 
Hope  that  the  people  had  survived  this  long  was  dwindling.  When  Paul  stepped  in 
the  door  he  was  almost  speechless.  Paul  casually  asked:  “So  what  else  is  new?” 

(c)  When  Fluke  landed,  Garon  was  there  to  return  the  mukluks  he  had  borrowed  for 
the  trek  out.  He  apologized  for  the  worn  condition  of  the  boots  that  had  been 
scraped  and  nicked  from  climbing  over  rocks  in  the  80  miles  he  had  travelled. 
“Anytime  you  are  going  to  save  my  life  you  are  welcome  to  the  mukluks, “  Fluke 
told  him. 

(d)  That  same  night  at  his  last  supper  in  the  tent,  Archie  Fluke  recalled  watching  the 
Eskimos  dipping  their  fish  into  a  jam  tin.  It  seemed  an  unusual  combination  of 
food  but  they  were  enjoying  it  so  much  he  tried  it  too.  He  discovered  the  delicacy 
in  the  jam  tin  was  whale  grease. 

What  does  each  of  these  incidents  tell  you  about  the  people  involved? 
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This  map  shows  an  air  route 
from  Frobisher  to  Montreal.  In 
the  diary  you  just  read,  a  plane 
took  off  from  Payne  Bay  and 
was  headed  for  Fort  Chimo. 
Both  these  stops  are  in  the  Un- 
gava  Peninsula  of  northern 
Quebec.  Locate  the  route  the 
plane  intended  to  fly. 

Finger  Bay  lies  along  the 
southern  shoreline  of  Leaf  Lake. 
The  plane  was  brought  down  in 
this  region.  Find  Leaf  Lake.  How 
far  was  this  from  Fort  Chimo? 

If  you  are  able  to  use  the  scale 
of  miles,  find  how  far  north  of 
Montreal  Fort  Chimo  is. 


SCALE  OF  MILES 
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3.  You  often  read  in  the  newspaper  about  interesting  things  that  happen  to  ordinary 
people.  A  good  newspaper  reporter  tries  to  write  so  that  the  reader  feels  he  knows  the 
people  and  shares  in  their  experience.  Try  to  find  “human  interest”  stories  in  the 
paper  and  make  a  bulletin  board  collection. 

4.  Read  the  diary  again.  List  the  things  the  passengers  had  that  enabled  them  to  sur¬ 
vive.  U  nderline  the  ones  that  were  part  of  the  emergency  equipment  of  the  plane. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  the  ways  the  men  tried  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  search  planes. 

6.  Mr.  A.  F.  Fluke,  the  government  official,  kept  a  diary.  A  diary,  you  will  remember,  is 
a  day  by  day  record  of  happenings.  You  may  enjoy  keeping  a  diary  of  your  own.  It  is 
also  fun  to  imagine  a  diary  for  another  person — whether  that  person  is  fact  or  fiction. 
Write  a  week’s  diary  for  someone.  Make  the  reader  feel  he  knows  the  people. 


LESSON  14:  PURPOSE  FOR  READING 

Pages 68-78,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Study  with  the  pupils  the  ideas  about  purpose  for  reading  presented  on  pages  68-69. 
Stress  the  importance  of  locating  appropriate  material  to  meet  your  reading  needs. 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  directions  for  the  assignment  on  page  69  and  consider  with 
them  efficient  methods  of  carrying  out  the  assignment.  Perhaps  the  pupils  will  decide  to 
read  all  the  purposes  first  and  then  look  for  a  selection  to  match  each.  Or  perhaps  they 
will  prefer  to  look  quickly  over  the  selections  and  then  return  to  read  the  purposes. 

Be  sure  they  recognize  the  value  of  surveying  the  selections  on  pages  70-78  before 
making  their  choices.  Pupils  should  note  that  titles,  headings,  and  format  give  a  very  clear 
idea  of  the  nature  of  each  selection  and  that  such  a  survey  of  available  resources  helps  a 
reader  in  choosing  material. 

Pupils  should  then  work  independently  recording: 

Purpose  number— 

Selection  chosen— 

Suitable  or  unsuitable— 

Why?— 

When  it  is  decided  that  the  selection  chosen  is  not  suited  to  the  purpose,  the  pupil  should 
make  a  second  choice. 

When  the  work  is  completed,  it  should  be  discussed  in  the  group  (preferably  under  your 
direction). 
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Extensions 
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Oral  reading 
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1. Did  all  these  selections  increase  your  interest  in  cats?  Perhaps  you  would  like  to 
make  a  booklet  on  “Breeds  of  Cats”  and  include  more  breeds  and  more  information 
than  is  given  in  the  short  article  here. 

2.  Poets  seem  to  be  fond  of  writing  poems  about  cats.  Find  a  poem  about  cats  in  your 
favorite  collection  of  poems,  and  prepare  it  to  read  orally  to  your  group.  If  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  your  group  does  this,  you  can  have  a  special  “Cat  Readings”  program. 

3.  If  you  have  a  cat,  write  down  what  you  feed  it  for  a  week.  Then  check  the  article  on 
page  71  to  see  if  the  foods  you  give  your  cat  agrees  with  what  the  article  says. 


LESSON  15:  READING  DIRECTIONS 

Pages 79-80,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Allow  the  pupils  to  study  the  introduction  to  this  lesson  (page  79)  independently  and 
then  read  the  experiments  and  complete  the  assignments  on  page  80. 

When  this  has  been  completed,  discuss  the  reading  of  directions  with  the  group  and 
develop  a  list  of  “Things  to  Remember  when  Reading  Directions.” 

You  might  also  have  the  pupils  share  their  responses  to  the  last  problem  and  develop 
a  composite  list  of  “Characteristics  of  Good  Directions.” 


Following 
directions— 
record  obser¬ 
vations 

Writing- 

directions 


Reading 

directions 


Extensions 

1. Do  one  of  the  experiments  described  on  pages  79-80.  Record  your  observations. 
Study  the  observations  carefully  and  decide  what  you  have  learned  from  the  experi¬ 
ment. 

2.  Write  directions  for  an  experiment  you  have  done.  Be  sure  to  list  the  materials 
needed  and  give  complete  instructions  for  carrying  out  the  experiment.  When  you 
have  finished  writing,  have  a  friend  check  your  directions.  He  should  tell  you  if  he 
thinks  they  are  complete  and  whether  he  could  carry  out  the  experiment  easily. 

3.  Find  directions  for  making  something,  such  as  a  paper  airplane,  a  flower,  or  even 

some  cookies!  Each  person  in  your  group  should  have  directions  for  a  different  thing. 

In  your  group  read  each  set  of  directions.  Did  each  of  you  understand  each  set?  If 
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there  were  directions  you  did  not  understand,  discuss  with  your  group  the  reasons 
why  you  had  difficulty.  Perhaps  it  will  be  because  you  did  not  note  the  details  care¬ 
fully  as  they  were  read.  Perhaps  it  will  be  because  the  directions  were  poorly  written. 


4.  How  well  can  you  give  oral  directions?  Try  some  of  these  and  find  out! 

Tell  a  classmate  to  do  only  what  you  tell  him  to  do. 

Give  him  directions  for: 

(a)  tying  his  shoe  lace; 

(b)  drawing  a  square; 

(c)  writing  the  letter  m; 

(d)  putting  on  his  jacket. 

5.  Draw  a  map  of  an  imaginary  island.  Pretend  that  there  is  buried  treasure  on  the  is¬ 
land.  Decide  where  it  is.  Mark  a  spot  on  the  coast  where  a  boat  might  land.  Write 
directions  for  getting  from  the  boat  to  the  treasure.  Give  your  map  and  the  directions 
to  a  classmate.  Have  him  draw  the  route  to  the  treasure.  Were  your  directions  clear? 


LESSON  16:  FORMING  SENSORY  IMPRESSIONS 

Pages 81 -86,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Use  the  beginning  part  of  page  81  to  review  the  idea  of  “forming  sensory  impressions.” 
Pupils  will  enjoy  “A  Hero  By  Mistake”  much  more  if  they  can  read  it  as  a  group  sharing 
their  pictures  of  Dionisio  in  all  his  predicaments.  Have  them  read  each  section  and  then 
use  the  questions  to  guide  their  sharing. 


Extensions 

1.  Each  section  of  “A  Hero  By  Mistake”  tells  of  a  different  adventure  of  Dionisio.  With 
your  group,  choose  one  of  these  adventures  and  plan  to  dramatize  it.  You  will  have  to 
decide  how  many  people  you  will  need,  what  parts  they  will  play,  what  they  will  do, 
and  what  they  will  say.  Then  “put  on”  your  dramatization  for  your  class. 

2.  Dionisio  was  afraid  of  his  own  shadow,  and  his  own  echo,  and  his  own  burro.  He  was 
afraid  of  firecrackers  and  trucks.  What  silly  things  might  you  be  afraid  of?  Write  a 
list. 
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Oral  reading 


3.  This  would  be  a  fine  story  to  read  orally  to  another  group.  There  are  many  changes  of 
emotions,  and  thus  of  voice,  in  this  story.  Prepare  very  carefully  for  reading  orally.  In 
this  kind  of  story,  it  is  fun  to  over-dramatize  a  little,  but  don’t  overdo  it  or  your  aud¬ 
ience  might  get  tired. 


LESSON  17:  RATE  OF  READING 

Pages 87  and 88,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Study  the  ideas  presented  on  pages  87-88  with  the  pupils. 

Have  them  try  to  explain  each  statement  in  the  first  two  sections.  For  example,  they 
should  give  reasons  why  a  reader  reads  quickly  if  he  is  just  looking  for  the  main  idea;  why 
reading  a  lot  about  a  particular  topic  makes  reading  about  it  easier;  and  so  on. 

They  should  also  consider  carefully  the  statements  made  about  choosing  a  reading  rate 
in  accord  with  purpose. 

Have  the  pupils  supplement  the  example  on  Page  88  with  further  examples  from  their 
classroom  reading  in  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

Pupils  should  do  the  assignment  on  page  88  independently  and  then  compare  their 
answers.  They  should  note  that  some  selections  were  rated  easy  by  some  pupils,  difficult 
by  others;  that  different  pupils  sometimes  had  different  purposes  for  reading  certain 
selections;  that  different  pupils  chose  different  reading  rates. 


LESSON  18:  UNDERSTANDING  DETAIL  AND  MAIN  IDEA 

Pages 89-93,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Recall  with  the  pupils  the  technique  used  to  find  the  main  idea  of  “Alive  and  Free” 
(Lesson  3).  Pupils  should  be  aware  that  each  part  of  the  selection  had  a  main  idea  that 
was  supported  by  many  examples. 

Use  page  89  to  review  the  term  “main  idea”  and  introduce  “details  that  support  the 
main  idea.” 

It  may  be  advisable  to  do  the  first  two  or  three  paragraphs  with  the  group  before  having 
the  pupils  work  independently. 
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Remind  the  pupils  that  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  read  a  paragraph  two  or  three 
times,  if  the  main  idea  isn’t  clear.  Talk  briefly  about  the  purpose  for  reading  this  article, 
and  how  it  should  be  read. 

When  the  work  is  completed,  discuss  it  with  the  group. 


Inferring  and 

understanding 

implications 


Vocabulary- 

specialized 

words 

Vocabulary- 
word  deriva¬ 
tions 


Extensions 

1.  Suppose  there  was  a  tremendous  earthquake  and  your  community  was  buried  under 
mounds  of  earth.  Suppose  that  5000  years  from  now  an  archeologist  excavated  or 
dug  up  your  home.  What  might  he  learn  about  your  family  by  studying  the  “artifacts” 
he  would  find?  List  some  of  these  and  tell  what  they  would  mean  to  the  future  arch¬ 
eologist. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  new  terms  you  learned  as  you  read  the  essay  on  Archeology. 


3.  The  word  “archeology”  comes  from  two  Greek  words:  archaios  meaning  “ancient” 
and  logos  meaning  “a  study  of.” 

One  of  the  parts  of  the  words  below  is  logos.  The  meaning  of  the  other  part  is  given  to 
you  below. 


zoology 

zoion 

=  animal 

astrology 

astron 

=  star 

psychology 

psyche 

=  soul,  mind 

physiology 

physis 

=  nature 

geology 

ge 

=  earth 

Now,  for  the  underlined  section  in  the  sentences  below,  substitute  a  word  having  the 
same  meaning. 

(a)  A  study  of  the  nature  of  human  beings  is  necessary  for  boys  planning  to  be 
doctors. 

(b)  Mary  was  interested  in  a  study  of  the  stars. 

(c)  Engineers  are  trained  in  a  study  of  the  earth. 

(d)  A  school  Counsellor  has  spent  time  in  a  study  of  the  mind. 

(e)  A  study  of  animals  is  a  fascinating  subject. 
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LESSON  19:  UNDERSTANDING  RELATIONSHIPS— TIME 


Pages 94-102,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Understanding  time  relationships  encompasses  the  various  ways  in  which  events  in  a 
communication  are  related  to  each  other  or  to  the  reader’s  experience  through  time.  It  re¬ 
quires  the  recognition  of  passage  of  time— whether  an  incident  took  place  in  a  day,  a  few 
minutes,  or  over  a  period  of  weeks.  It  requires  recognition  of  interruptions  in  a  time  se¬ 
quence.  It  requires  recognition  of  time  in  terms  of  seasons  or  special  events.  It  requires  not 
only  a  recognition  of  simple  past,  present  and  future  but  also  a  recognition  of  broad  classi¬ 
fications  within  these.  (The  future  can  mean  next  week  or  the  ages  hence  of  science  fic¬ 
tion.) 

Since  time  relationships  are  seldom  stated  specifically,  the  reader  must  be  continually 
alert  for  information  which  enables  him  to  infer  them.  (A  story  which  makes  reference  to 
watching  the  first  men  land  on  the  moon  is  immediately  set  in  1969.) 

Teachers  need  to  be  aware  that  many  children  find  concepts  of  time  very  difficult.  They 
will  place  pioneer  stories,  for  example,  in  the  1930’s— for  to  them  that  is  a  very  long  time 
ago,  in  fact  four  or  five  lifetimes  ago.  They  need  a  great  deal  of  help  to  learn  that  we  think 
and  write  in  terms  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  ago. 

Pages  92  and  93  present  some  of  the  problems  in  recognizing  time  relationships,  and 
suggest  some  of  the  clues  that  guide  pupils  in  interpreting  time.  Study  these  carefully  with 
the  pupils. 

Suggest  to  the  pupils  that  they  read  the  entire  story  “Behind  the  Green  Wall”  and  then 
answer  the  questions  related  to  each  section.  When  this  has  been  completed,  discuss  pu¬ 
pils’  answers.  Have  pupils  explain  how  they  arrived  at  their  answers. 


Extensions 


Inferring— 

drawing 

conclusions 

Opinion 


1.  In  Section  3,  Luis  worried  that  Maria  was  perhaps  dangerous  and  would  injure  him. 
Explain  Maria’s  behavior. 

2.  Do  you  agree  with  Luis’s  explanation  of  how  Maria’s  father  was  hurt?  Can  you  think 
of  another  explanation? 


Relating 

personal 

experience 

Understanding 

character 


3.  What  most  worried  Luis  as  he  began  to  crawl  into  the  cave?  What  would  have  wor¬ 
ried  you?  Perhaps  you  can  think  of  several  things. 

4.  Re-read  Section  3.  Write  a  paragraph  describing  Maria  as  you  picture  her.  Tell  what 
kind  of  a  person  she  is,  and  how  she  lives. 
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Understanding 

vocabulary 


Recognizing 
time  rela¬ 
tionships 
Writing— 
an  ending 
to  a  story 


5.  The  underlined  words  in  the  following  paragraphs  mean  the  same  as  some  words 
used  in  the  story  “Behind  the  Green  Wall.”  The  pages  in  brackets  tell  where  these 
words  can  be  found  in  the  story  in  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES . 

Find  the  words  in  the  story  by  Helen  Springer  in  your  book  and  rewrite  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraphs  using  these  words. 

At  last  the  doctor  could  snap  shut  his  case  of  instruments  and  supplies,  (page  94) 

Dr.  Vincente  remained  in  this,  the  largest  country  in  South  America  (page  95)  for 
two  reasons.  He  wanted  to  work  with  these  people  whom  he  had  grown  to  love  and 
he  was  still  sure  he  would  find  here  some  special  ancient  remains  of  animals,  (page 
95)  He  wanted  to  prove  that  animals  dating  back  to  time  before  history  was  written 
(page  95)  had  once  roamed  about  in  this  place  of  wild  tropical  vegetation,  (page  94) 
Dr.  Vincente  hurried  toward  Maria’s  hut. 

A  small,  slender  bird  with  a  long  tail  (page  95)  screamed  in  protest  as  he 
brushed  past  the  seeds  of  a  plant  that  give  a  spicy  red  powder  (page  95)  growing 
close  to  the  little  hut.  The  glossy  green  mass  of  leaves  (page  95)  was  very  thick 
over  to  the  right.  Dr.  Vincente  moved  into  the  dense  growth.  A  troop  of  monkeys  hur¬ 
ried  past  (page  95)  overhead  scolding  and  chattering  as  he  parted  the  plants  that 
climbed  by  attaching  themselves  to  supports,  (page  96) 

When  he  had  made  an  opening  large  enough  to  crawl  through,  the  doctor  found  a 
serene  area  with  waving  ferns  and  tall  trees.  About  ten  paces  ahead  of  him  in  the 
tangled  carpet  of  grass,  leaves,  and  sticks,  was  a  hole.  Dr.  Vincente  approached  care¬ 
fully  lest  a  mountain  lion  (page  97)  take  him  by  surprise.  He  reached  the  hole  and 
knelt  down  to  look  into  it.  He  found  himself  staring  into  the  unbroken  dark¬ 
ness  (page  98)  of  a  deep  rocky  throat  into  the  earth.  The  split  in  the  rocks  (page 
99)  was  wide  enough  to  permit  a  man  to  enter. 

Dr.  Vincente  gripped  his  flashlight  and  then  began  to  lower  himself  into  the  open¬ 
ing.  At  last  his  feet  touched  a  horizontal  surface. 

The  smells  of  old  grime  (page  99)  reached  his  nostrils.  He  clicked  on  his  flash¬ 
light  and  shone  it  about  the  pitchblack  cave.  There  on  the  far  wall  was  the  painting! 

He  moved  forward  cautiously.  He  did  not  want  to  trip  and  lose  his  light.  That  could 
mean  serious  injury. 

Did  the  happenings  in  these  paragraphs  take  place  before  or  after  the  happenings  in 
“Behind  the  Green  Wall”?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

Now  you  be  a  writer.  Finish  the  story  about  Dr.  Vincente. 
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LESSON  20:  DISTINGUISHING  FACT,  FICTION,  FANCY 


Pages  103-106,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Review  the  meanings  of  the  three  terms.  Have  the  pupils  study  the  list  of  books  on 
pages  60-62  and  classify  them  as  fact,  fiction,  or  fancy.  They  might  supplement  this  with 
examples  of  fanciful  writing  from  their  own  reading  experience. 

With  the  group,  study  the  introductory  section  of  page  103  and  then  havethe  pupils  read 
the  story  independently. 

When  the  exercise  on  page  106  has  been  completed,  discuss  the  answers. 


Writing- 
point  of 
view 

Writing- 

fanciful 


Extensions 

1.  Pretend  that  you  are  Cleo  hunting  for  the  magic  disk.  Although  the  magic  disk  is  im¬ 
possible  to  find,  you  must  see  many  interesting  things  as  you  prowl  through  the 
fields.  Write  about  one  of  your  hunting  expeditions. 

2.  Suppose  you  found  a  magic  disk — what  would  you  like  it  to  do  for  you?  You  will  have 
to  choose  something  that  you,  as  a  human,  can’t  do.  Write  a  story  telling  about  your 
adventures  with  your  magic  disk. 


LESSON  21:  APPLICATION  AND  REVIEW 

Pages  107-121 ,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


As  was  Lesson  9,  this  lesson  is  designed  to  have  pupils  apply  a  variety  of  interpretation 
skills.  Lessons  1-8  and  10-20  isolated  particular  skills  and  taught  pupils  how  each  one  func¬ 
tions  as  a  reading  tool.  They  must  also  learn  that  these  skills  usually  serve  the  reader  not 
in  isolation  but  as  a  team.  Consequently,  in  this  lesson  the  pupils  are  asked  to  read  and  an¬ 
swer  questions  requiring  the  use  of  a  number  of  different  skills. 

You  should  again  use  this  lesson  as  a  diagnostic  tool.  Decide  which  skill  is  required  for 
each  question  and  note  questions  that  cause  difficulty.  Look  for  a  pattern  in  the  difficulties. 
If  pupils  (or  a  pupil)  seem  to  have  difficulty  with  judgment  questions  (or  main  idea  or  in¬ 
ference,  etc.)  reteach  that  particular  skill.  In  reteaching,  review  that  particular  lesson  with 
the  pupil  in  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES;  then  either  use  the  detailed  questions  for 
the  comparable  selection  in  PEOPLE  LIKE  ME,  or  devise  questions  for  a  new  story. 

The  selection  for  this  lesson  is  a  play.  Since  this  form  of  writing  presents  special  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  reader,  a  large  part  of  the  lesson  is  directed  to  discussing  how  to  read  a  play. 
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It  is  recommended  that  you  work  with  the  pupils  as  they  discuss  the  material  on  pages 
107-109  and  direct  their  reading  of  the  first  section.  After  the  questions  for  the  first  section 
have  been  considered,  pupils  might  complete  the  reading  and  answer  the  questions  inde¬ 
pendently. 

Discussthe  answers  with  the  group. 


Descriptive 

words 

Writing- 

imaginative 

Writing- 

using 

background 

gained 

through 

reading 

Dramatize 


Extensions 

1.  Choose  three  of  the  Pobble  People.  Write  their  names  in  your  notebook.  Under  each 
name  write  a  list  of  words  you  might  use  to  describe  that  person. 

2.  Suppose  you  are  with  the  Pobble  People  landing  on  the  Planet  Papyrus.  Describe  two 
paper  people  you  might  see  as  you  landed. 

3.  Suppose  a  Pobble  Person  were  made  from  a  page  of  the  book  COMPREHENSION 
STRATEGIES.  Choose  a  page,  and  then  tell  what  the  person  would  be  like. 


4.  Choose  a  part  of  the  play  you  like.  Read  it  carefully,  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  stage  directions.  Then  act  it  out  with  some  of  your  friends. 


LESSON  22:  FORMING  SENSORY  IMPRESSIONS 

Pages  122-124,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 

Study  pages  122-123  with  the  pupils  to  extend  their  thinking  about  “forming  sensory 
impressions.” 

Allow  pupils  to  read  and  work  independently  and  then  share  their  ideas  with  another 
group  member. 


Compare 


Extensions 

1.  Reread  “I  Wanted  to  Ask  You”  on  page  43.  Compare  the  pictures  of  the  deer  in  the 
poem  with  the  one  in  “How  the  Ocean  Grows”  (page  123).  Which  is  a  more  complete 
picture?  Why?  Were  the  deer  in  the  same  places? 
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Respond  to 

sensory 

imagery 

Choral 

reading 


Compare  and 
contrast 


2.  Silently  read  the  following  poem. 

WATERS 

Sprinkling 
Wrinkling 
Softly  tinkling 
Twinkling 
Tiny  brook, 

Running 
Funning 
Hiding,  sunning 
Dunning  baby  brook, 

Joins  a  grownup  brook. 

Dashing 

Splashing 

Sunlight  flashing 

Stony  grownup  brook 

Joins  the  river 

Broad  smooth  river 

Deep  as  deep  can  be 

Slower,  slower,  slower  flowing, 

W  ider — W  ider — Wider — growing , 

Till  it  empties  all  its  waters  out 
into  the  great  huge  sea. 

Rolling, — rolling, — tossing, — rolling, 

Splashing  waves  forever  rolling  in  the 
great  wide  sea. 

— Edith  H.  Newlin 

Then,  as  someone  in  your  group  reads  the  poem  aloud,  let  the  words  play  over 
you.  The  words  help  your  imagination  to  see,  hear,  smell,  touch,  and  move  with  the 
waters. 

When  you  have  finished  this  kind  of  experience,  discuss  how  your  group  could  pre¬ 
sent  this  poem  as  a  Choral  reading.  Decide  which  parts  should  be  read  by  high  voices, 
which  by  medium  voices,  and  which  by  low  voices.  Would  you  have  any  parts  read 
quickly  or  slowly?  Why?  Choose  someone  to  be  the  director  and  then  read  “Waters” 
again — this  time  as  Choral  reading. 

In  what  ways  is  this  poem  like  the  selection  “How  the  Ocean  Grows”?  How  is  it 
different? 


Relate 
poetry 
and  art 


3.  As  you  read  “How  the  Ocean  Grows”  and  “Waters”,  pictures  came  to  your  “mind’s 
eye”  and  you  experienced  certain  feelings.  Use  paint  or  crayons  to  make  one  of  the 
pictures.  Try  to  catch  the  feeling  you  had  as  you  read. 
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"Waters"  by  Edith  Newlin  Chase,  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author. 


Related 

reading 


List 

Research 


4.  Paddle  to  the  Sea. 

You  may  enjoy  reading  Paddle  to  the  Sea  by  Holling  Clancy  Holling.  This  is  the 
story  of  Paddle  Person,  a  little  wooden  figure  in  a  canoe,  which  was  carved  by  an  Ind¬ 
ian  boy  and  placed  on  a  snowbank  in  spring.  When  the  snows  melted,  Paddle  Person 
followed  the  water  through  the  Great  Lakes,  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  out  to  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean.  On  his  three  year  journey,  Paddle  Person  had  many  adventures. 


LESSON  23:  DRAWING  CONCLUSIONS 

Pages  125-127,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


One  of  the  prime  purposes  of  reading  is  the  extension  of  knowledge  and  understanding. 
If  a  reader  is  to  develop  coherent  ideas  rather  than  an  accumulation  of  isolated  details,  he 
must  learn  to  organize  and  relate  the  information  he  obtains  to  form  new  ideas  or  general¬ 
izations.  He  is  exercising  skill  in  drawing  conclusions  when  he  combines  several  pieces  of 
evidence  learned  in  his  reading  to  form  a  generalization,  or  when  he  combines  information 
from  the  reading  with  knowledgefrom  his  prior  experience  to  form  ageneralization. 

In  Lessons  4  and  5,  pupils  were  asked  to  judge  the  ideas  presented  by  the  author.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  if  a  reader  is  to  make  responsible  judgments  he  must  (1)  ascertain  the 
author’s  meaning,  stated  and  implied;  (2)  relate  what  the  author  has  said  to  relevant  back¬ 
ground  knowledge  and  experience;  (3)  judge  the  author’s  ideas  in  the  light  of  his  own  val¬ 
ues  and  beliefs. 

In  this  lesson  pupils  are  asked  to  draw  conclusions.  They  should  recognize  that  the  first 
two  steps  are  the  same  as  in  making  judgments,  but  that  conclusions  must  be  based  on  the 
evidence  alone,  and  should  not  be  influenced  by  personal  values  or  opinions.  Drawing  con¬ 
clusions  requires  the  reader  to  note  the  facts  presented  and  recognize  the  relationships 
among  them. 

Use  the  material  on  page  1 25  to  present  the  key  ideas  about  drawing  conclusions. 

You  might  direct  the  reading  of  the  first  section  of  “The  Nesters”  and  develop  group  an¬ 
swers  to  the  questions  preceding  and  following  it. 

Pupils  might  then  complete  the  work  independently.  It  is  important  that  you  discuss  the 
answers  with  the  group,  stressing  the  importance  of  adequate  and  relevant  support  for  a 
conclusion.  Check  carefully  to  make  sure  that  pupils  distinguish  between  related  informa¬ 
tion  and  information  that  actually  supports  the  conclusion. 


Extensions 

1.  List  the  steps  in  the  building  of  a  magpie  nest.  Use  an  encyclopedia  to  find  out  about 
the  home  of  an  animal  of  your  choice.  List  the  steps  in  building  this  home.  Compare 
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Related 

reading 

Related 

project 


the  two  lists.  (Which  has  more  materials?  Which  takes  most  work?  Which  is  most 
complicated?  and  so  on.) 

Be  sure  you  choose  an  animal  that  really  builds  a  home.  Many  animals  such  as  the 
deer  do  not  have  a  “home.” 

2.  Did  this  selection  make  you  interested  in  birds’  nests?  Find  some  books  on  birds  in 
your  library.  Read  the  accounts  of  some  other  interesting  bird  nests. 

3.  Make  a  booklet  about  bird  nests.  On  each  page  make  a  drawing  of  one  nest  and 
underneath  describe  the  nest  in  your  own  words. 


LESSON  24:  DRAWING  CONCLUSIONS 

Pages  128  and  129,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


In  this  lesson  relate  “drawing  conclusions”  to  a  particular  kind  of  reading  material.  You 
might  introduce  the  idea  by  using  an  experiment  that  your  pupils  have  done  as  a  part  of 
their  science  activities.  Have  them  recall  the  observations  they  made.  List  these  on  the 
board  and  have  the  pupils  give  the  conclusion  that  could  be  drawn  and  show  how  the  ob¬ 
servations  supported  it. 

Study  the  introductory  section  on  page  1 28  with  the  pupils. 

Have  the  pupils  work  in  pairs,  reading  the  experiment  reports  and  reaching  conclusions. 
Then  have  each  pair  report  back  to  the  group,  presenting  and  supporting  their  conclusions. 


LESSON  25:  MAKING  INFERENCES 

Pages  130-137,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Study  the  material  on  pages  130-131  with  the  pupils,  to  review  the  meaning  of  inference 
and  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  careful  thinking  in  making  an  inference. 

Encourage  pupils  to  read  the  story  and  study  the  questions  independently.  Suggest  that 
they  stop  at  the  end  of  each  section  and  make  a  note  of  key  points  to  support  their  answers 
to  the  questions.  (The  answers  need  not  be  written.)  When  the  pupils  have  had  adequate 
time  to  complete  the  work,  discuss  the  answers  with  the  group. 

As  in  Lesson  3  and  4,  be  sure  pupils  can  not  only  provide  valid  answers  but  recognize 
how  they  arrived  at  a  particular  answer,  and  can  support  it  with  references  to  the  story  and 
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personal  experience. 

Encourage  valid  differences  that  resultfrom  differences  in  pupil  experience. 


Making 

an 

outline 


Extensions 

1.  “The  Special  One”  was  really  Toby’s  story,  but  as  you  read  it  you  should  have 
learned  a  great  deal  about  squirrels.  Use  facts  about  squirrels  that  you  learned  from 
the  story  to  complete  this  outline. 


Appearance 

C.  Food 

l.The  young 

1.  Summe 

(i) 

(i) 

(ii) 

(ii) 

(hi) 

(hi) 

2.  The  adult 

2.  Winter 

(i) 

(i) 

(h) 

(h) 

(hi) 

(hi) 

Enemies 

D.  Habits 

1. 

1. 

2. 

2. 

3. 

3. 

Writing- 

factual 

paragraph 

Picturesque 

language- 

inferring 


Effective 

language 


Compare 

and 

contrast 


2.  Reread  the  story,  noting  all  the  details  about  a  squirrel’s  tail.  Write  a  paragraph  re¬ 
porting  what  you  have  learned  about  it. 

3.  In  the  first  section  of  the  story,  the  author  says  Toby “squeakily  scolded,”  while  his 
mother  “shrilled”  at  the  people.  Find  all  the  other  words  used  to  describe  the  sounds 
made  by  the  squirrels  and  list  them  in  your  notebook.  Beside  each  tell  how  you  think 
the  squirrels  felt  when  they  made  that  kind  of  sound. 

4.  The  author  uses  many  interesting  expressions  in  her  story.  In  the  first  section  when 
she  described  the  baby  Toby  moving  across  the  bed,  she  wrote  “He  straggled  toward 
me.”  When  she  thought  of  the  dangers  lurking  in  the  forest  that  was  all  around  the 
cabin,  she  wrote,  “the  forest  that  hugged  us.”  Find  other  expressions  that  you  like 
and  list  them  in  your  notebook.  Discuss  them  in  your  group.  Talk  about  why  you 
thought  each  was  effective. 

5.  Would  you  call  Toby  a  pet?  How  is  he  different  from  most  pets?  the  same  as  other 
pets? 
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Vocabulary 

development- 

crossword 

puzzle 


6. The  author  uses  words  that  you  may  not  have  known  before.  The  words  will  fit  into 
the  Crossword  puzzle  here.  The  page  number  refers  to  the  page  in  the  story  where 
you  may  find  the  word. 


Across 

8.  a  fondness  for  fighting  (page  133) 
26.  allow  or  permit  (page  133) 


Down 

1.  anger  at  something  unjust  (page  133) 

3.  wordiness  (page  133) 

4.  an  animal  that  preys 

on  other  creatures  (page  132) 

8.  trunk  of  tree  (page  135) 


To  the  teacher:  The  puzzle  is  given  here  with  its  solution  for  your  information.  If  you  decide 
to  reproduce  it  for  your  pupils,  you  will,  of  course,  omit  the  words. 


LESSON  26:  RECOGNIZING  IMPLIED  MEANINGS 

Pages  138-141,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Both  making  inferences  and  recognizing  implications  are  frequently  referred  to  as  “read¬ 
ing  between  the  lines,”  but  there  are  distinct  differences  between  the  two.  Your  pupils 
should  have  come  to  recognize  that  an  inference  is  made  when  the  reader  sees  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  details  in  the  selection  read  and  his  own  experience.  Because  of  the  role 
played  by  individual  experience,  inferences  are  personal  to  the  reader.  In  contrast,  it  is  the 
author  who  implies  and  it  is  the  reader’s  task  to  recognize  the  implication.  To  imply  means 
“to  indicate  without  saying  outright.”  While,  as  when  making  an  inference,  the  reader 
must  note  the  author’s  ideas  and  relate  them  to  his  own  experience  to  glean  an  idea  not 
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expressly  stated  by  the  writer,  in  this  case  the  writer  strongly  suggests  or  implies  that  idea. 
The  reader  must  learn  to  recognize  the  indicators  of  an  implied  meaning  and  interpret  them 
as  the  author  intended. 

Study  page  138  with  the  pupils  to  develop  an  understanding  of  implied  meanings  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  inference. 

Allow  them  time  to  read  and  enjoy  the  selection  first;  then  discuss  with  them  the  impli¬ 
cations  in  the  marked  sentences.  As  pupils  study  these  they  should  become  aware  that  to 
recognize  the  author’s  implication,  the  reader  must  not  only  note  the  clues  the  author  pro¬ 
vides  but  have  some  experience  or  knowledge  to  bring  to  the  situation.  For  example,  some¬ 
one  who  knows  nothing  about  changing  a  flat  tire  will  not  understand  the  significance  of 
“It  was  an  awfully  good  thing  nobody  was  under  the  car.” 

Critical  reading 
of  advertise¬ 
ments 

Extensions 

1.  Have  the  pupils  look  for  “implied  meanings”  in  advertisements  in  the  daily  paper  or 
in  magazines. 

Writing- 

relating 

ideas 

from  more 
than  one 

source 

2.  Choose  one  of  the  science  experiments  described  on  pages  128-129.  Write  a  report  of 
it,  as  it  might  have  been  done  by  Amaryllis  Spuddunk. 

Relating 

personal 

experience 

3.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  fix  something  and  had  trouble  with  it?  Take  a  few  minutes  to 
think  about  what  happened.  Then  share  your  experiences  with  your  group. 

Relating 

personal 

experience 

4.  Do  you  belong  to  any  club  in  which  you  have  a  chance  to  earn  badges?  If  you  do,  des¬ 
cribe  one  of  the  badges  and  tell  how  you  earn  it. 
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Understanding 
time  relationships 


Vocabulary- 
words  describing 
past,  present, 
future 


Vocabulary- 

time 


LESSON  27:  UNDERSTANDING  SENTENCE  MEANING 

—noting  words  and  phrases  that  indicate  time  relationships 

Pages  142-146,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Review  the  importance  to  the  reader  of  understanding  time  relationships  (Lesson  19). 
Point  out  that  often  a  reader  must  note  and  react  to  key  words  and  phrases  that  indicate 
time;  that  these  are  often  incorporated  in  sentences  whose  essential  meaning  is  not  related 
to  time  and  so  the  reader  must  grasp  the  main  idea  of  the  sentence  and  also  note  the  clue 
to  time  relationships.  In  the  first  example  on  page  142,  time  is  implied  but  the  author’s 
main  concern  is  with  the  feelings  of  the  people. 

Study  pages  142-143  with  the  pupils.  Then  have  them  read  the  two  selections  indepen¬ 
dently  and  complete  the  exercise  on  page  145.  Discuss  the  responses  with  the  group.  Pu¬ 
pils  should  note  that  some  knowledge  of  the  situations  is  essential  to  recognizing  all  the 
clues  to  time  relationships. 


Extensions 

1.  Choose  a  story  or  a  chapter  of  a  book  you  have  read  which  tells  of  things  that  hap¬ 
pened  long  ago.  List  the  words  or  ideas  that  help  you  to  understand  the  time  when 
it  happened. 

2.  Write  the  title  “School”  in  your  notebook.  Write  three  lists  of  words  that  you  could 
use  in  describing  school.  In  the  first  list  write  words  you  might  use  in  telling  about 
school  as  it  is  today.  In  the  second  list  write  about  school  as  it  was  when  your  grand¬ 
mother  went  to  school.  In  the  third  list  write  words  that  might  be  used  to  tell  about 
schools  in  the  year  2000. 

3.  Study  the  groups  of  words  below.  What  time  period  does  each  group  make  you  think 
of? 


canoe 
fur  trader 
coureurde  bois 
beaver 
pemmican 

television 
computer 
automobile 
tape  recorder 
escalator 


rocket 

launching  pad 
space  travel 
planet 
laser  beam 

ice  cream 
hot  dogs 
pop 

hamburger 

chips 


log  cabin 
oxen 

spinning  wheel 
fireplace 
outdoor  oven 
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LESSON  28:  READING  PICTURES  AND  WORDS 


Pages  147-151 ,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 

Choose  a  selection  of  books  from  your  classroom  to  show  the  variety  of  uses  made  of  il¬ 
lustrative  materials.  You  might  have  (i)  a  picture  book  in  which  the  pictures  tell  most  of 

the  story; 

(ii)  a  book  in  which  the  illustrations  are  used  to 
clarify  unfamiliar  ordifficult  ideas; 

(iii)  aselection  which  uses  maps;  diagrams,  or  charts 
to  clarify  an  idea; 

(iv)  a  book  in  which  the  illustrations  seem  to  have 
been  used  primarily  to  make  the  book  attractive; 

and  so  on. 

Have  each  pupil  in  the  group  study  one  of  the  books  and  report  on  the  purposes  he  felt 
the  illustrations  served.  As  the  pupils  share  their  reports,  stress  the  importance  of  the  illu¬ 
strations  to  the  reader. 

Study  page  146  with  the  group. 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  picture  essay  independently  and  then  discuss  with  them  the 
answers  to  the  problems  posed  on  page  146. 

Extensions 

Related 

reading 

1.  Pupils  who  have  not  read  Flying  Free,  the  Level  5  reader  oft  the  Language  Experience 
Reading  Program  might  enjoy  reading  “The  Dream”  (page  8)  which  tells  how  A1 
Oeming  founded  his  famous  Alberta  Game  Farm. 

Assessing 

illustrations 

2.  Have  the  pupils  study  the  selections  they  have  read  in  People  Like  Me,  and  decide 
what  purpose  is  served  by  the  illustrations  in  each. 

Compare 

3.  One  of  the  Swan  Hills  grizzlies  weighs  1200  pounds.  Compare  its  weight  with  (i)  your 
own  weight;  (ii)  your  father’s  weight;  (iii)  the  weight  of  a  bag  of  flour;  (iv)  the  weight 
of  a  car. 

Discussion- 

making 

judgments 

4.  Do  you  think  it  was  important  for  A1  Oeming  to  catch  the  grizzlies  and  study  them? 
Discuss  this  with  your  group. 

Writing- 
point  of 
view 

5.  Write  an  account  of  the  same  incident  as  it  might  have  been  told  by  one  of  the  grizz¬ 
lies.  Start  your  account  by  having  the  bear  describe  the  country  in  which  grizzlies 
live. 
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Cartooning 


Vocabulary 
development- 
denotations 
of  words 

Vocabulary 

development- 

descriptive 

words 

Compare  and 
contrast 

Write  a  de¬ 
scriptive 
paragraph 


6.  You  might  like  to  be  a  cartoonist.  Reread  “A  Hero  By  Mistake”  on  pages  81 — 86  and 
list  the  pictures  you  would  need  to  tell  the  story  in  a  comic  strip.  Remember  that  in 
this  story  Dionisio  usually  fears  something  which  is  not  dangerous.  Then  he  discovers 
he  is  being  “silly”  and  acts  unafraid  when  there  is  real  danger.  Try  to  make  each 
picture  tell  much  of  the  story,  but  do  keep  surprising  the  reader. 

Work  with  your  group  and  draw  a  comic  book  story  of  “A  Hero  By  Mistake.” 


LESSON  29:  SENSING  EMOTIONAL  REACTIONS 

Pages  152-158,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Use  the  same  procedure  as  in  Lesson  1 .  Be  sure  the  pupils  note  the  various  ways  in  which 
the  author  communicates  theemotions  being  felt. 

Following  the  reading  and  the  discussion  of  the  questions  in  the  pupils’  book,  have  the 
pupils  consider  how  the  children’s  emotions  influenced  the  development  of  the  story.  For 
example: 

The  way  Alison  felt  aboutthe  boys’teasing  influenced  her  behavior  later. 

The  way  she  felt  about  being  called  a  scaredy-cat  led  her  to  actually  enter  the  house. 

And  so  on. 


Extensions: 

1.  List  the  words  the  author  used  instead  of  “said.”  Beside  each  word  tell  what  feeling 
it  suggested. 


2.  Reread  Section  2  of  the  story.  Find  words  and  expressions  that  you  thought  were  well 
used  in  describing  the  storm. 


3.  Do  you  remember  Mardee  in  the  story  “The  Stolen  Sleigh  Ride”  on  pages  44-50?  At 
one  point  in  the  story  Mardee  was  very  frightened,  as  Alison  was.  Were  the  situations 
the  same  for  the  two  girls?  How  were  they  different?  Which  one  had  the  most  reason 
to  be  afraid?  Which  of  the  two  girls  was  braver?  Why?  Which  words  that  you  can 
use  to  describe  how  Alison  felt  could  also  be  used  to  describe  how  Mardee  felt?  Write 
a  paragraph  describing  the  two  girls. 
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LESSON  30:  REVIEW 


Pages  159-165,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Have  the  pupils  work  in  pairs  to  complete  the  first  assignment  on  page  159.  Use  this  as  a 
guide  in  diagnosing  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  skill  development  of  each  pupil.  If 
necessary,  assist  with  the  review  of  skills  suggested  in  the  pupil’s  book. 

Have  the  pupils  read  “Horseshoes”  independently  and  then  discuss  with  them  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  questions  that  follow  each  section.  It  is  not  recommended  that  pupils  write  an¬ 
swers  to  these  questions.  You  should  note  the  questions  that  cause  difficulty  and  where 
necessary  reteach  the  comprehension  skills  needed  to  answer  these  readily. 

With  the  pupils,  compare  the  types  of  questions  that  seemed  to  cause  each  of  them  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  the  skills  they  expressed  uncertainty  about  in  the  first  assignment. 


Extensions 


Dramatizing— 

conversation 


Vocabulary— 
classify  words 

Vocabulary— 
classify  words 

Effective 

language 


1.  Reread  Section  1.  Then,  from  your  group  choose  a  Fruit  Man  and  a  Meat  Man  and  a 
Shoe  Man.  Have  them  show  what  they  were  doing  when  Martin  came  along.  Then 
choose  someone  to  be  Martin.  Dramatize  the  conversation  Martin  had  with  each  of 
the  men.  (Do  not  use  books.  If  each  person  in  the  group  has  thought  about  the  story 
he  will  be  able  to  make  up  the  conversation.) 

2.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  words  in  the  story  that  name  things  found  in  a  blacksmith  shop. 


3.  Make  a  list  of  words  used  to  describe  the  sounds  in  the  blacksmith  shop. 


4.  The  author  chooses  words  carefully  to  describe  the  blacksmith  and  what  he  does,  so 
that  you  will  understand  why  Martin  was  so  frightened. 

For  example: 

a  storm  of  angry  words 
a  ferocious  frown 
roared  the  blacksmith 

Find  other  such  phrases  on  pages  162  and  163  and  add  them  to  the  list. 
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LESSON  31:  RATE  OF  READING 


NOTE: 


Pages  166-167,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Material  for  this  lesson  is  provided  on  pages  166-167.  Discuss  each  of  the  described  situ¬ 
ations  with  your  pupils;  make  sure  they  understand  why  different  rates  are  appropriate  for 
different  purposes.  You  might  use  an  actual  problem  from  their  Mathematics  to  clarify  the 
first  situation.  Have  a  recipe  on  the  chalkboard  so  that  pupils  can  experience  the  kind  of 
reading  required  to  note  the  ingredients  as  compared  with  a  reading  concerned  with  quan¬ 
tity,  ingredients,  sequence,  procedure,  and  so  on. 

To  summarize  the  lesson,  pupils  should  be  able  to  generalize  that 

(i)  each  reader  should  read  at  different  rates; 

(ii)  a  reader  should  think  about  the  right  reading  rate  for  each  reading  task; 

(iii)  the  reader’s  purpose  influences  the  rate; 

(iv)  the  material  influences  the  rate. 


LESSON  32:  RECOGNIZING  RELATIONSHIPS— SPACE 

Pages  168-173,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Understanding  space  relationships  might  be  thought  of  as  mental  map  reading.  A  writer 
indicates  how  the  various  activities  or  objects  he  describes  are  oriented  in  space.  As  he  tells 
a  story  or  describes  a  situation  he  mentions  details  which  the  alert  reader  accumulates  to 
enable  him  to  visualize  the  setting  and  to  follow  the  movement  of  events  from  point  to 
point.  In  some  cases  the  author  creates  an  original  setting  and  assumes  full  responsibility 
for  making  it  clear;  in  other  cases  he  uses  a  real  setting  and  assumes  certain  knowledge  or 
experience  on  the  part  of  his  readers.  (A  writer  reporting  that  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister 
left  the  national  capital  to  meet  with  the  provincial  cabinet  in  Alberta  assumes  his  readers 
know  where  the  journey  started,  the  direction  taken,  the  vast  distance  travelled,  and  so 
on.) 

Words  indicating  distance,  direction,  and  location  are  keys  to  recognizing  space  relation¬ 
ships  but  the  reader  also  requires  skill  in  constructing  a  total  picture  from  the  details  he 
notes.  He  must  use  efficiently  words  which  establish  relationships  such  as  across,  between, 
surrounding,  near,  approaching,  and  soon. 

Study  the  material  on  page  168  with  the  pupils.  If  you  feel  they  need  further  examples, 
have  them  note  phrases  indicating  space  relationships  in  “The  Stolen  Sleigh  Ride.”  Use 
examples  of  materials  which  incorporate  maps  or  diagrams  from  Social  Studies  and  Mathe¬ 
matics  materials  used  in  yourclassroom. 

It  is  important  that  you  direct  the  reading  of  this  selection,  working  with  the  pupils  to 
relate  information  from  the  several  sources. 
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Read  a 
diagram 


On  page  169  work  in  this  order:  study  the  first  part  of  problem  1 ;  read  the  material  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  study  in  turn  the  second,  third  and  fourth  parts  of  the  problem. 

On  page  170  study  problem  2,  have  the  pupils  read  the  first  two  paragraphs  on  page  171 , 
then  talk  about  their  responses  to  problem  2. 

Study  problem  3  with  the  pupils,  have  them  read  the  third  paragraph  on  page  171  to  its 
conclusion  on  page  172  and  study  the  diagram  that  follows,  then  talk  about  problem  3.  Be 
sure  pupils  note  that  the  text  helps  to  explain  the  diagram  and  vice  versa.  Explain  the  nu¬ 
merals  indicating  height  above  sea  level. 

Study  problem  4  with  the  pupils  and  have  them  complete  the  reading  of  page  172. 

Direct  the  pupils  in  a  study  of  the  diagram  and  legend  on  page  173.  Discuss  how  the  locks 
raise  and  lower  the  boats. 

Discuss  problems  6  and  7  with  the  group.  In  problem  6  the  pupils  are  to  relate  the  nu¬ 
merals  on  the  diagram  on  page  173  to  those  on  the  map  on  page  170.  The  pupils  likely  will 
need  help  with  the  numerals  on  the  map.  Be  sure  they  recognize  that,  on  page  170,  the 
Welland  lock  system  is  numbered  “8-15”  and  thus  includes  all  the  locks  from  8  to  15  that 
are  designated  individually  on  the  diagram. 


Extensions 

1.  Study  this  diagram  with  your  teacher  and  your  group.  Try  to  explain  how  a  lock  lifts 
or  lowers  a  ship  from  one  level  to  another. 
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LESSON  33:  RECOGNIZING  RELATIONSHIPS— SPACE 


Discussion- 

personal 

opinion 

Pages  174-176,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 

Discuss  the  introductory  section  on  page  174  with  your  pupils.  If  they  are  not  familiar 
with  the  location  of  Maine  and  the  Thousand  Islands  they  may  need  to  locate  them  on  a 
more  detailed  map  and  then  relate  th  is  to  the  map  on  pages  1 70-1 71 . 

Have  them  read  the  story  independently. 

Discuss  the  exercise  on  page  176  with  them. 

Extensions 

1.  Have  the  pupils  discuss  the  two  selections  about  the  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  decide  which  is  most  interesting.  (Note  that  they  will  likely  disagree 
about  this.) 

Related 

reading 

2.  You  might  enjoy  reading  more  stories  about  Paul  and  his  Blue  Ox.  Look  for  these 
books  in  your  library: 

Ol’Paul,  the  Mighty  Logger  by  Glen  Rounds 

Paul  Bunyan  by  Esther  Shephard 

Writing— 

atall 

tale 

3.  Stories  like  this  are  called  “tall  tales,”  because  everything  is  exaggerated,  and  not 
really  believable.  Give  some  examples  of  exaggeration  in  the  story.  Think  of  a  land 
form  in  your  community  and  write  a  tall  tale  explaining  how  it  got  there. 

Compare 
fact  and 
fiction 

4.  Compare  the  report  of  how  the  village  of  Iroquois  was  moved  with  the  way  in  which 
Paul  Bunyan  moved  things.  How  do  you  think  Paul  Bunyan  might  have  moved  the 
town? 

Writing— 

atall 

tale 

Related 
reading— 
a  poem 

5.  The  tall  tale  you  just  read  did  not  explain  how  Lake  Superior  and  the  other  Great 
Lakes  were  formed.  Write  a  tall  tale  about  how  Paul  Bunyan  “made”  the  Great  Lakes. 

6.  Read  the  poem  on  page  47  about  Paul  Bunyan.  You  must  be  careful  to  get  the  phras¬ 
ing  just  right  or  the  meaning  and  rhythm  and  fun  of  the  poem  will  be  lost.  Watch 
carefully  for  punctuation  marks  that  will  help  you  to  know  when  to  pause  slightly. 
Practise  reading  it  softly  aloud  so  that  you  can  hear  the  rhythm. 

Reading— 

for 

imagery 

Now  that  you  can  read  it  easily,  read  it  again  for  the  pictures  the  poet  creates.  Pre¬ 
tend  your  mind  is  a  movie  camera  focussed  on  this  incredible  scene. 

Find  a  few  words  from  the  poem  that  the  poet  uses  to  indicate  Paul’s  great  size;  for 
example,  “cauldron pipe,  ”  “ like  thunder,  ”  and  so  on. 
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PAUL  BUNYAN 

(A  legend  of  his  return  to  St.  Eustace) 


He  came, 
striding 

over  the  mountain, 

the  moon  slung  on  his  back, 

like  a  pack, 

a  great  pine 

stuck  on  his  shoulder 

swayed  as  he  walked, 

as  he  talked 

to  his  blue  ox 

Babe; 

a  huge,  looming  shadow 

of  a  man 

clad 

in  a  mackinaw  coat, 

his  logger’s  shirt 

open  at  the  throat 

and  the  great  mane  of  hair 

matching,  meeting 

the  locks  of  night, 

the  smoke  from  his  cauldron  pipe 

a  cloud  on  the  moon 


and  his  laugh 

rolled  through  the  mountains 

like  thunder 

on  a  summer  night 

while  the  lightning  of  his  smile 

split  the  heavens 

asunder. 

His  blue  ox,  Babe, 
pawed  the  ground 
till  the  earth 
trembled 
and  shook 
and  a  high  cliff 
toppled  and  fell; 
and  Babe’s  bellow 
was  fellow 
to  the  echo 

of  Bunyan’s  laughter; 

and  then 

with  one  step 

he  was  in  the  next  valley 

dragging  the  moon  after, 


the  stars 
tangled, 
spangled 

in  the  branches  of  the  great  pine. 

And  as  he  left, 

he  whistled  in  the  dark 

like  a  far  off  train 

blowing  for  a  crossing 

and  plainly  heard 

were  the  plodding  grunts 

of  Babe,  the  blue  ox, 

trying 

to  keep  pace 

from  hill  to  hill, 

and  then,  the  sounds, 

fading, 

dying, 

were  lost 

in  the  churn  of  night, — 
and  all  was  still. 

Arthur  S.  Bourinot 


Interpreting 
the  poem 
through  art 


What  picture  did  you  see  as  you  read  the  poem?  Paint  this  picture. 


"Paul  Bunyan"  from  Paul  Bunyan,  Three  Lincoln  Poems  and  Other  Verse  by  Arthur  S.  Bourinot 


LESSON  34:  OUTLINING 


Pages  177-179,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Your  pupils  should  already  be  quite  familiar  with  techniques  for  outlining  but  as  they  do 
more  and  more  reading  to  locate  information  and  so  do  more  note-taking  they  must  refine 
their  skill  in  outlining.  They  should  learn  an  outline  format  and  use  it  consistently;  they 
should  learn  to  express  ideas  precisely  within  the  outline  format;  and  most  important,  they 
should  learn  to  recognize  the  relationships  among  ideas  so  that  they  can  identify  main 
headings,  subheadings,  and  supporting  details. 
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Writing- 

use 

present 

tense 


Vocabulary 

development- 

crossword 

puzzle 


Allow  time  for  pupils  to  read  the  article  “The  Calgary  Stampede,”  pages  178-179  before 
the  lesson. 

Study  with  the  pupils  the  ideas  related  to  outlining  on  pages  177-178.  Point  out  that  the 
outline  form  on  page  177  indicates  the  organization  of  headings,  subheadings,  and  sup¬ 
porting  details  for  outlining  “The  Calgary  Stampede,”  but  the  Arabic  numerals  in  the 
model  do  not  set  a  limit  on  the  number  of  details  to  be  included.  For  example,  pupils  may 
want  to  list  6  or  7  details  related  to  the  parade  under  the  first  main  heading. 

Have  the  pupils  complete  the  outline  independently  and  then  discuss  the  last  question 
with  their  group. 

Extensions 

1.  Pretend  you  are  at  the  Calgary  Stampede.  Think  about  what  you  read  in  the  article 

“The  Calgary  Stampede.”  Think  about  pictures  of  rodeos  you  may  have  seen  in  books 
or  on  TV.  Then  write  a  description  of  one  of  the  events  as  though  you  are  actually 
watching  it.  Be  sure  you  imagine  that  it  is  taking  place  right  now.  (For  example,  you 
might  write:  “The  calf-roping  contest  is  about  to  begin.  The  first  contestant  is  on  his 
horse  in  the  chute  just  waiting  for  the  calf  to  be  turned  loose . ”) 

2.  Many  of  the  words  in  this  crossword  puzzle  are  used  in  connection  with  stampedes 
or  rodeos.  Choose  a  partner  to  work  out  the  puzzle  together. 
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CALGARY  STAMPEDE 


Across  Answers 


1.  man  who  works  on  a  ranch 

1.  Ranch  hand 

10.  15th  letter  in  the  alphabet 

10.  0 

1 1 .  to  get  up  on  (He  will  his  pony.) 

11.  mount 

16.  move  along 

16.  go 

18.  a  half  tamed  horse 

18.  bronco 

24.  word  used  to  express  a  choice 

24.  or 

(You  can  go  stay.) 

26.  exchange,  trade  (Let’s  horses.) 

26.  swap 

30.  s  *cond  from  last  letter  in  alphabet 

30.  Y 

31 .  fo  ur-legged  animal  with  mane  and  hoofs 

31.  horse 

36.  belonging  to  him 

36.  his 

39.  one,  each,  any 

39.  a 

40.  vowel 

40.  e 

41.  the  letter  before  T 

41.  S 

43.  a  tool  used  for  making  holes  in  leather 

43.  awl 

(He  used  an  to  sew  the  harness.) 

46.  a  celebration  held  in  a  western  city 

46.  Calgary  Stampede 

61.  amusement 

61.  fun 

69.  not  young 

69.  old 

76.  the  people  who  lived  in  America  before 

the  white  man 

74.  Indian 

80.  abbreviation  for  right 

80.  RT 

82.  a  large  hat  cowboys  wear 

82.  ten-gallon 

96.  the  part  of  the  body  between  shoulders  and  head 

96.  neck 

101.  a  supply  of  food  and  drink 

101.  provisions 

1 13.  abbreviation  for  Old  English 

113.  OE 

(The  dictionary  uses  to  show  that  a  word  comes 

from  Old  English.) 

115.  cattle  or  other  farm  animals 

115.  stock 

120.  area  where  rides  and  other  amusements  are 

120.  midway 

132.  the  person  speaking 

132.  I 

133.  livestock  such  as  cows  and  steers 

133.  cattle 

140.  a  contest  of  skill  in  riding  and  roping 

140.  rodeo 

148.  places  in  buildings  or  outside  in  which 

contests  take  place 

148.  arenas 

154.  a  toy  on  a  string  (He  won  a  on  the  Midway.) 

154.  yo-yo 

158.  the  finish  of  something 

158.  end 

161.  a  march  or  procession  for  amusement  of 

spectators 

161.  parade 

167.  appear  to  be 

167.  seem 
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Down 

Answers 

2.  raising  crops  and  livestock 

2. 

agriculture 

3.  opposite  of  yes 

3. 

no 

8.  abbreviation  for  New  Brunswick 

8. 

NB 

9.  opposite  of  wet 

9. 

dry 

10.  above  and  touching  something 

10. 

on 

11.  the  sound  a  cow  makes 

11. 

moo 

22.  the  winner  in  a  contest 

22. 

champion 

24.  an  exclamation  showing  feeling 

24. 

oh 

27.  money  given  for  working 

27. 

wage 

29.  standing  straight  up 

29. 

perpendicular 

34.  feeling  unhappy 

34. 

sad 

35.  female  sheep 

35. 

ewe 

38.  tiny  grains  of  rock 

38. 

sand 

41 .  a  place  in  a  bam  where  animals  are  kept 

41. 

stall 

61.  in  place  of,  in  order  to  have 

61. 

for 

68.  the  sound  a  horse  makes  through  his  nose 

68. 

snort 

Down 

Answers 

75.  abbreviation  for  North-North-East 

75. 

NNE 

77.  liquid  used  in  marking  ( Our  hands  were 

stamped  with  before  entering.) 

77. 

ink 

82.  tease 

82. 

twit 

98.  men  who  herd  cattle 

98. 

cowboys 

101 .  sometimes  called  mounties 

101. 

police 

104.  abbreviation  for  versus 

104. 

vs 

106.  in  this  way 

106. 

so 

121.  short  form  of  lam 

121. 

I’m 

128.  hair  on  the  horse’s  neck 

128. 

mane 

131.  part  of  a  house,  space 

131. 

room 

133.  what  a  cow  chews 

133. 

cud 

135.  the  highest  part 

135. 

top 

138.  a  period  of  time  (The  Calgary  Stampede 

reminds  us  of  a  past  .) 

138. 

era 

142.  female  deer 

142. 

doe 

143.  part  of  body  used  for  seeing 

143. 

eye 

150.  abbreviation  for  editor 

150. 

ed. 
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LESSON  35:  RECOGNIZING  RELATIONSHIPS— SEQUENCE 


Pages  180-183,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Recognizing  sequence  is  a  key  skill  in  reading,  for  events  always  occur  in  a  particular 
order  and  the  writer  reports  them  in  that  or  perhaps  a  different  sequence.  In  some  cases 
sequence  is  an  essential  factor  in  determining  the  meaning  of  the  total  selection  and  should 
be  noted  and  recalled.  In  other  cases,  the  sequence  is  quite  inconsequential.  For  example, 
in  “Who  Needs  a  Handy  Girl  Badge,”  the  sequence  in  which  the  incidents  are  related  is  un¬ 
important  because  they  are  not  interdependent,  but  in  the  story,  “Behind  the  Green  Wall,” 
each  event  in  the  sequence  influences  the  events  that  follow,  and  is  influenced  by  preced¬ 
ing  ones.  When  thinking  of  sequence  of  events  the  reader  should  concern  himself  only  with 
those  which  are  interdependent,  where  changing  the  sequence  would  influence  the  out¬ 
come. 

In  most  selections,  events  are  related  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred  so  that  recog¬ 
nizing  the  sequence  is  a  fairly  easy  task.  However,  in  some  selections  the  writer  does  not 
report  events  in  the  order  of  occurrence  and  the  reader  has  to  rearrange  the  ideas  to  form 
a  logical  sequence.  The  material  used  in  this  lesson  is  of  the  latter  kind. 

Use  the  material  on  page  180  to  review  the  meaning  of  sequence  with  your  pupils  and 
to  prepare  them  for  reading  a  selection  in  which  events  are  not  related  in  the  order  of  oc¬ 
currence. 

Allow  time  for  the  pupils  to  read  “The  World’s  Biggest  Explosion”  silently.  Then  discuss 
with  them  the  ideas  presented  in  the  article.  They  will  probably  have  questions  to  ask 
about  volcanic  eruptions  and  you  may  have  to  offer  guidance  in  determining  the  meanings 
of  some  words  and  sentences. 

Discuss  the  sequence  of  events  and  have  pupils  suggest  reasons  why  the  author  began  in 
the  middle  of  the  story  instead  of  at  the  beginning,  and  why  she  thought  it  important  to  go 
back  to  the  beginning  instead  of  limiting  her  report  to  the  explosion. 

Have  the  pupils  complete  the  time  chart  independently  and  then  discuss  their  responses 
with  them. 


Writing- 
use  dif¬ 
ferent 
points 
of  view 


Extensions 

1.  Imagine  that  you  were  one  of  the  following  people.  Write  about  your  experiences 
with  Krakatoa. 

(a)  the  captain  of  the  Beroun 

(b)  a  fisherman  living  on  nearby  island 

(c)  a  boy  or  girl  living  on  Krakatoa  when  it  first  started  rumbling  in  the  spring 
of 1883 

(d)  a  scientist  going  there  in  1930 
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Using 
context 
clues  for 
word 
meaning 


2.  Read  the  following  sentences  from  “The  World’s  Biggest  Explosion”  and  note  the 

underlined  words.  Do  you  know  what  each  one  means?  If  you  don’t,  try  to  decide  on 

the  meaning  from  the  sentence  (or  you  might  have  to  find  and  reread  the  whole  para¬ 
graph  in  the  article).  Be  sure  to  check  your  dictionary. 

(1)  In  1883  an  explosion  ripped  apart  the  island  of  Krakatoa  and  shot  debris  fifty  miles 
into  the  sky. 

(2)  Later  eruptions  built  up  a  number  of  cones  around  the  crater,  and  three  of  these 
merged  to  form  the  island  of  Krakatoa. 

(3)  The  volcanoes  lay  dormant  for  two  centuries  before  a  series  of  earthquakes  indi¬ 
cated  that  Krakatoa  and  its  neighbors  were  awakening  from  their  200-year-long 
nap. 

(4)  Then,  in  the  spring  of  1883,  came  the  ominous  rumblings  that  were  to  terminate 
in  the  biggest  explosion  on  earth. 

(5)  By  the  following  August  Krakatoa’s  rumblings  were  continuing  without  let-up  and 
the  straits  between  the  islands  were  covered  with  a  layer  of  cinders  a  foot  thick. 

(6)  Plants  were  brought  as  seeds  by  birds  to  reforest  the  knoll. 

(7)  But  if  Krakatoa  does  decide  to  go  on  a  rampage  again,  who  can  tell  what  forces 
it  might  release? 


LESSON  36:  READING  DIRECTIONS  AND  DIAGRAMS 

Pages  184-187,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


In  Lesson  15  pupils  developed  lists  of  “Things  to  Remember  When  Reading  Directions” 
and  “Characteristics  of  Good  Directions.”  Review  these  briefly. 

Present  the  words  complete,  accurate,  and  clear.  Have  the  pupils  decide  whether  these 
summarize  the  characteristics  of  good  directions.  Remind  the  pupils  that  in  several  of  the 
selections  they  have  worked  with  (for  example,  “The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,”  and  “Al  Oem- 
ing  and  the  Swan  Hill  Grizzlies,”)  diagrams  or  illustrations  were  used  to  extend  and  clarify 
the  written  text. 

Point  out  that  directions  are  often  clarified  by  diagrams.  Have  pupils  give  examples  of 
this  from  their  own  experience  (for  example,  the  directions  for  assembling  model  planes). 

Instruct  the  pupils  to  read  pages  184-186,  carefully  studying  both  the  directions  and  the 
comments  and  questions  on  the  left  side  of  each  page.  Be  sure  they  understand  that  the 
comments  should  be  read  in  relation  to  the  directions  that  are  immediately  adjacent. 
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Writing- 

directions 


Discussion- 

writer’s 

purpose 

Writing— 
a  poem 


Discuss  the  question:  Could  you  now  make  a  kite  following  these  directions?  Check  the 
understanding  of  each  part  of  the  directions  using  as  a  guide  the  comments  and  questions 
on  the  left  of  each  page. 

Point  out  that  the  suggestions  made  on  page  1 87  are  in  a  sense  directions,  but  that  they 
must  be  adapted  to  individual  situations.  Have  the  pupils  read  these  independently  and 
decide  how  they  would  be  translated  into  action  on  an  individual  basis.  Give  them  time  to 
thinkthis  through  and  then  have  several  pupils  report  orally  to  the  group. 

Extensions 

1.  Children  in  many  countries  fly  kites.  You  might  enjoy  reading  about  the  interesting 
kites  in  other  countries.  Your  library  probably  has  books  in  which  you  can  find  such 
information. 

2.  The  author  of  “How  to  Make  a  Kite”  suggested  that  you  paint  a  face  on  your  kite.  In 
your  notebook,  draw  the  kite  as  you  would  like  to  paint  it.  Think  about  the  face  you 
have  drawn.  Now  imagine  that  you  really  made  that  kite  and  went  out  to  fly  it  one 
windy  Saturday.  Imagine  that  the  wind  blew  it  so  far  that  the  string  was  pulled  from 

your  hand . and  as  the  kite  disappeared  you  heard  it  call,  “Good-bye,  good-bye!” 

Write  the  kite’s  adventure  story. 

3.  Think  of  something  you  have  made  recently.  Write  directions  and  draw  diagrams  so 
that  someone  else  reading  them  could  make  the  object  easily. 


To  fly  my  kite  for  all  to  see 
I  found  a  field  that  had  no  tree — 

A  field  where  winds  blow  merrily. 

The  winds  embraced  my  graceful  kite 
The  string  unwound  as  it  took  flight 
And  I  held  on  in  sheer  delight! 

I.  Lewis 

4. (a)  In  his  poem  “To  fly  my  Kite”  I.  Lewis  tells  us  what  is  needed  for  kite  flying.  The 
author  of  “How  to  Make  a  Kite”  also  made  some  suggestions  on  page  187  for  happy 
kite  flying.  How  does  George  Thomas’  list  differ  from  I.  Lewis’? 

(b)  Because  of  their  forms,  or  the  way  they  are  written,  both  pieces  of  writing  tell  you 
something  about  kites.  Discuss  what  you  think  the  purpose  of  each  writer  was  and 
why  he  chose  his  form  of  writing. 

(c)  If  you  have  ever  flown  a  kite  you  remember  what  it  felt  like,  and  you  probably 
can  still  recall  or  “see”  in  your  mind,  the  place  you  were,  the  kind  of  day  it  was, 
the  wind,  the  clouds  in  the  sky.  Write  your  own  poem  about  flying  a  kite— be  sure 
you  try  to  tell  how  you  felt. 
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LESSON  37:  DRAWING  CONCLUSIONS 


Pages  188-191 ,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Reviewthe  basic  ideas  about  drawing  conclusions  presented  in  Lessons  23  and  24  (pages 
125  and  128).  Stress  the  importance  of  having  adequate  evidence  to  support  a  conclusion. 
You  might  bring  out  the  idea  that  it  is  irresponsible  to  form  (and  more  particularly,  to  act 
upon  or  communicate  to  others)  conclusions  or  generalizations  that  cannot  be  supported. 
Point  out,  too,  that  an  author  may  form  a  conclusion  based  on  extensive  evidence  but  will 
not  necessarily  report  all  the  evidence.  This  in  no  way  invalidates  the  conclusion,  although 
a  critical  reader  may  wantto  check  further  before  accepting  it. 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  selection  “The  Giraffe”  independently  and  complete  the  as¬ 
signment  on  page  190. 

Discuss  the  completed  assignments  with  the  group.  Check  carefully  to  ensure  that  any 
conclusions  drawn  are  actually  based  on  the  evidence.  Be  sure  pupils  are  aware  of  any  dif¬ 
fering  opinions  about  the  conclusions  and  form  a  reasonable  basis  for  accepting  or  reject¬ 
ing  them.  (Some  pupils  will  probably  demand  an  unrealistic  amount  of  evidence,  while 
others  will  be  satisfied  with  one  or  two  supporting  details.) 

Extensions 

Reading  1.  The  article  about  giraffes  states  that  this  is  the  tallest  animal  in  the  world.  The  graph 

a  graph  below  shows  the  heights  of  other  animals.  Study  the  graph  and  answer  the  questions. 


II  : 
io : 
9  : 

8  J 

7  J 
6 : 
5  1 


Which  animal  is  second  tallest? 

Which  one  is  shortest? 

How  much  taller  than  the  elephant  is  the  giraffe? 


Writing — 

explanatory 

paragraph 


2.  The  essay  Giraffes”  describes  how  this  animal  is  suited  to  the  environment  in  which 
it  lives.  Choose  a  Canadian  animal  and  write  a  paragraph  in  which  you  tell  how  this 
animal  is  adapted  to  its  environment. 


LESSON  38:  DRAWING  CONCLUSIONS 

Pages  191-194,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Comparing 
information 
from  two 
sources 


Outlining 
information 
from  two 
sources 


Writing— 
an  article 


If  you  feel  it  is  necessary  for  your  pupils,  review  “drawing  conclusions”  (Lessons  23,  24, 
37). 

After  studying  the  introduction,  have  the  pupils  independently  read  the  selection  and 
complete  the  assignment  on  page  194. 

Discuss  the  completed  assignment  with  the  group.  It  might  be  advisable  to  develop  com¬ 
posite  answers  so  that  the  pupils  can  recognize  any  evidence  they  missed  in  their  own  an¬ 
swers.  Check  carefully  that  evidence  cited  does  support  the  conclusions. 

Discuss  question  3  carefully,  bringing  out  the  differences  between  the  general  impres¬ 
sion  gained  from  reading  the  total  selection  and  the  conclusion  based  on  a  detailed  study 
of  one  part  of  the  whole. 

Extensions 

1.  When  you  read  “The  Girl  Who  Was  Mad  About  Giraffes”  you  learned  about  the  lady 
who  studied  giraffes  but  you  also  learned  a  great  deal  about  giraffes  themselves. 
Compare  the  information  in  this  selection  with  what  you  learned  when  you  read  the 
essay  “Giraffes”  on  pages  188-190. 

Is  there  any  new  information?  Is  any  of  the  information  contradictory? 

Make  an  outline  of  the  information  you  have  learned  from  the  two  selections  using 
the  headings  below.  Be  sure  you  organize  the  ideas  from  both  selections  so  that  you 
don’t  include  the  same  information  more  than  once.  Decide  if  you  want  subheadings 
under  the  main  heading. 

Giraffes 

A.  Appearance 

B.  Habits 

C.  Food 

D.  Enemies 

2.  Anne  Dagg’s  favorite  animal  is  the  giraffe  and  you  have  learned  something  about  how 
she  became  interested  in  it.  Write  a  short  article  telling  what  your  favorite  animal  is, 
why  you  are  interested  in  it,  and  what  you  have  learned  about  it. 
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3.  Suppose  you  were  Anne  Dagg  writing  to  her  mother  and  father  in  Toronto  after  her 
first  day  at  Fleur-de-Lys  farm.  You  want  to  tell  them  about  how  you  finally  persuaded 
the  farm  owner  to  let  you  come  and  your  first  day  studying  the  giraffes.  Think  about 
how  you  would  have  felt:  when  you  got  Mr.  Matthew’s  reply,  when  you  saw  your  first 
giraffes.  Write  a  letter  that  would  share  both  these  feelings  with  her  parents. 


LESSON  39:  UNDERSTANDING  MOOD 

Pages  195-200,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Recogniz¬ 
ing  mood 


Writing— a 
description 


Sensing  emotional  reactions  requires  the  reader  to  recognize  the  feelings  of  the  people 
in  the  selection  being  read.  Recognizing  the  mood  refers  to  his  awareness  of  the  influence 
of  what  he  reads  on  his  own  feelings.  Ideally,  the  reader  feels  excited  or  depressed  or 
cheerful  in  terms  of  the  mood  the  author  seeks  to  create.  Often  however,  the  reader  recog¬ 
nizes  rather  than  actually  feels  the  mood  the  author  wants  to  create. 

Pupils  should  be  beginning  to  realize  that  different  stories  influence  them  differently. 
They  have  given  some  attention  to  the  feelings  of  story  characters  and  the  involvement  of 
the  reader  with  these  characters.  In  this  lesson  their  attention  is  directed  to  the  overall  tone 
or  mood  created  by  a  story.  They  are  not  at  this  time  too  concerned  with  the  techniques  the 
writer  uses.  They  should,  however,  be  aware  of  the  mood  his  writing  creates.  Teach  the 
word  mood  and  have  them  use  it  when  they  refer  to  the  impact  of  the  total  selection  rather 
than  a  reaction  to  a  single  incident  or  character. 

Use  page  195. 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  story  independently  and  then  discuss  the  questions  on  page 
200.  Encourage  them  to  support  their  answers  with  details  from  the  story. 

You  might  want  to  use  the  first  and  second  extensions  for  guided  discussions.  Bring  out 
the  variety  of  moods  in  the  different  stories  and  the  different  styles  of  the  writers. 

Extensions 

1.  “Fanny  Flora’s  Kitten”  had  a  bit  of  nonsense  in  it  and  created  a  merry  mood.  Using 
the  Contents  pages  as  a  guide: 

(a)  name  two  other  stories  that  created  the  same  kind  of  mood; 

(b)  name  two  stories  that  were  make-believe  and  amusing  but  did  not  create  as  merry 
a  mood  as  “Fanny  Flora’s  Kitten”  does; 

(c)  name  one  story  where  the  mood  changes  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the  story.  Tell 
what  two  moods  were  created  by  the  writer. 

2.  Choose  your  favorite  member  of  the  Floogle  family.  Write  a  description  telling  how 
you  think  that  person  looks. 
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Writing- 

fanciful 


Dramatizing 


3.  The  Floogles  were  always  confused.  Write  another  story  about  them.  If  you  can’t 
think  of  a  topic,  try  one  of  these: 

(a)  The  day  Fanny  Flora  started  school; 

(b)  The  Floogles  start  out  on  a  vacation; 

(c)  A  birthday  surprise  for  Mr.  Floogle; 

(d)  Little  Grandmother  comes  to  visit. 

4.  You  could  have  fun  dramatizing  this  story.  You  might  even  make  puppets  and  have  a 
puppet  play. 

To  make  sure  that  your  play  is  a  success,  you  should  plan  it  carefully  and  even  write 
some  things  down.  Some  boys  and  girls,  when  they’re  dramatizing  a  story,  even  write 
out  what  the  characters  say.  But  you  should,  at  least,  plan  the  scenes  (how  many, 
where  are  they,  what  “props”  will  you  need,  and  so  on),  think  carefully  about  the 
characters  (so  you  can  choose  the  right  person  for  the  actor),  and  decide  whether  you 
want  the  character  to  make  up  his  own  “words”  as  the  play  is  being  acted,  or  whether 
you  want  him  to  memorize  words  that  have  been  written  down. 

Perhaps  you  would  just  like  to  write  the  play.  Look  back  to  “The  Pobble  People”  to 
see  how  a  play  is  written. 


LESSON  40:  UNDERSTANDING  MOOD 

Pages 201-203,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Study  page  201  with  the  pupils  to  extend  their  concept  of  “mood.” 

Study  the  poems  on  pages  202  and  203  with  the  pupils.  (Use  the  questions  in  the  pupil’s 
book  to  guide  the  discussion  of  each.)  Stress  the  importance  of  seeing  the  pictures  the  au¬ 
thor  is  trying  to  convey  in  order  to  understand  the  mood  the  poem  should  create. 


LESSON  41:  PREDICTING  OUTCOMES 

Pages 204-206,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Review  “predicting  outcomes”  stressing  this  as  a  means  of  promoting  reader  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  action  of  the  story.  Bring  out  the  importance  of  basing  predictions  on  story  de¬ 
tail  and  of  adjusting  them  as  the  reading  continues  and  new  information  is  supplied. 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  story  and  work  independently,  then  discuss  their  work  with  you 
and  their  group  or  in  pairs. 
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Extensions 


Compare 


Noting 

relevant 

details 

Effective 

language 


1.  Reread  “Arctic  Drama,”  pages  65-67.  Compare  the  plight  of  Noni  and  the  people  in 
“Arctic  Drama”  by  answering  the  following  questions  about  each. 

Where  were  they? 

How  did  they  get  into  difficulty? 

What  did  they  have  for  food? 

What  did  they  have  for  shelter? 

How  were  they  rescued? 

2.  Noni  is  well  trained  to  look  after  himself.  List  the  details  from  the  story  that  tell  you 
this. 

3.  The  author  frequently  mentions  how  Noni  and  Nimuk  looked  at  each  other.  He  uses 
phrases  such  as  “eyed  each  other  warily”  and  “watched  him  intently.”  Find  other 
phrases  like  these  in  the  story  and  list  them  in  your  notebook. 


LESSON  42:  MAKING  JUDGMENTS 

Pages  207-210,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Refer  to  pageC12  in  this  Source  Book  for  a  description  of  this  skill.  Since  it  is  a  difficult 
and  important  skill,  you  may  want  to  review  the  ideas  presented  in  Lessons  4  and  5  before 
having  the  pupils  study  page  207. 

Notethatthis  lesson  stresses  the  importance  of  recognizing  judgment  questions  as  such, 
and  of  considering  motives  when  evaluating  behavior. 

Give  the  pupils  time  to  read  the  story  and  think  about  the  questions.  Then  discuss  the 
answers  with  the  group.  Stress  the  importance  of  being  able  to  justify  your  judgments. 


Under¬ 

standing 

character 

Compare 


Extensions 

1. Who  do  you  suppose  “Apple  Annie”  was?  Think  about  what  the  author  told  you 
about  her.  Then  write  a  paragraph  telling  who  you  think  she  was,  where  she  lived,  why 
she  was  at  the  roadside  stand,  and  so  on. 

2.  In  the  story  “Horseshoes”  the  boys  in  the  village  teased  the  blacksmith.  Compare 
their  behavior  with  the  behavior  of  the  children  who  teased  Apple  Annie.  Compare 
what  the  blacksmith  and  Apple  Annie  did  about  the  teasing.  Discuss  this  with  your 
group. 
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Relating 

personal 

experience 


3.  Have  you  ever  been  in  a  situation  like  Melissa’s — where  you  went  along  (or  didn’t  go 
along)  with  a  group  of  children  who  were  doing  something  you  thought  was  wrong? 
Write  your  account  of  what  happened.  Be  sure  you  use  imaginary  names  for  the  other 
children. 


LESSON  43:  APPLICATION  AND  REVIEW 

Pages 21 1-220,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 

As  in  Lessons  9,  21,  and  30  you  should  use  this  selection  for  diagnostic  purposes. 

Study  the  introductory  section  on  page  211  with  the  pupils.  Have  them  read  the  selec¬ 
tion  independently  and  answer  the  questions  on  page  220. 

Discuss  the  responses  with  them.  Note  the  type  of  question  that  causes  difficulty  and  re¬ 
teach  the  necessary  skills. 


Background 

of 

knowledge 

Making 

judgments— 

discussion 


Vocabulary- 

contrasting 

words 


Research 


Extensions 

1.  Write  about  your  favorite  summer  activities.  What  dangers  might  be  involved  with 
them? 

2.  Why  was  the  cliff  so  dangerous  for  the  boys  to  climb? 

The  people  who  owned  the  stone  quarry  just  went  off  and  left  a  lot  of  debris  such  as 
wire  netting,  and  iron  rails,  and  old  timbers.  How  would  you  judge  this  act? 

Discuss  this  problem  in  your  group.  Be  sure  you  examine  all  sides  of  the  question  be¬ 
fore  you  make  a  judgment. 

3.  Think  about  the  Inlet  and  the  Point  before  the  fire.  Try  to  picture  the  beauty  that  made 
the  boys  love  it.  Write  a  list  of  words  that  might  be  used  to  describe  it. 

Now  think  about  the  same  area  the  day  after  the  fire.  Write  another  list  of  words  to 
describe  it  then. 

4.  Your  group  might  do  some  research  about  forest  fires.  Discuss  the  topic  and  then  each 
take  a  different  part  of  the  topic  to  study.  For  example,  you  might  study  (a)  Causes, 
(b)  Prevention,  (c)  Damage,  (d)  Fire  fighting,  and  so  on. 
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LESSON  44:  UNDERSTANDING  RELATIONSHIPS— CAUSE-EFFECT 


Pages 221-226,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Under¬ 
standing  time 
relationships 

Judging 

evidence 


Charting 

cause-effect 

relationships 


Use  the  activity  suggested  on  page  221  to  review  the  meaning  of  the  term  “cause-effect 
relationships.”  Pupils  might  well  read  this  and  prepare  in  advance  the  two  suggested  ex¬ 
amples.  Then  the  group  could  discuss  these. 

Study  the  introductory  paragraph  on  page  222  with  the  pupils.  Have  them  refer  to  a  map 
to  gain  greater  understanding  of  the  situation  described. 

Have  the  pupils  read  each  section  and  discuss  with  them  the  answers  to  the  questions 
posed. 

Indicate  on  a  map  the  route  Hudson  followed  as  described  in  that  section.  (Since  this  is 
not  a  map-reading  exercise,  and  you  want  pupil  attention  focussed  on  cause-effect  rela¬ 
tionships,  it  may  be  advisable  for  you  to  just  point  out  the  places  mentioned.) 

Have  the  pupils  complete  independently  the  chart  on  page  226. 

Extensions 

1.  Read  Section  1  of  “Henry  Hudson.”  What  clues  did  the  author  use  to  show  that  he  is 
writing  of  something  that  happened  a  long  time  ago?  Write  the  list  in  your  note¬ 
book. 

2.  Were  the  sailors  right  to  take  over  Hudson’s  ship?  Can  you  make  a  judgment  about 
this  question?  How  many  sides  of  the  story  are  told  in  the  article?  Do  you  have 
enough  facts?  Where  might  you  find  more  facts? 

3.  Try  writing  a  whole  story  in  chart  form  that  just  lists  causes  and  effects.  Is  your  story 
interesting  to  read?  Why  or  why  not? 


LESSON  45:  RECOGNIZING  RELATIONSHIPS— ANALOGY 

Pages 227-229,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


“Analogy”  is  defined  as  “a  likeness  in  some  ways  between  things  that  are  otherwise  un¬ 
like.”  Frequently  a  reader  is  called  upon  to  recognize  the  relationship  between  a  story  sit¬ 
uation  and  his  own  experiences  (The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise)  or  to  recognize  similarities  be¬ 
tween  the  basic  ideas  in  two  stories  he  reads.  In  reading  material  in  the  social  sciences  he 
may  be  expected  to  note  common  elements  in  various  cultures,  or  recognize  similarities 
between  two  historical  events. 
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specialized 
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In  this  lesson  pupils  are  asked  to  recognize  the  similarities  among  three  selections. 

Study  with  the  pupils  the  introductory  section  on  page  227. 

Read  to  the  group  the  Biblical  story  of  creation. 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  legends  “How  the  Moon  and  the  Stars  Came  To  Be”  and  “How 
the  Sun,  the  Moon  and  the  Stars  Came  To  Be.” 

Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  answers  to  the  questions  on  page  229. 

Bring  out  the  fact  that  the  three  selections  have  a  similar  purpose. 


LESSON  46:  PREDICTING  OUTCOMES 

Pages 230-236,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


In  this  lesson  pupils  are  asked  to  predict  outcomes  in  a  selection  where  even  the  story 
characters  cannot  predict  what  is  going  to  happen.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  you  do 
this  lesson  with  the  group— studying  the  introduction  with  them,  then  allowing  them  to  read 
each  section  and,  under  your  direction,  discuss  the  questions  that  follow.  The  questions  at 
the  end  of  the  story  are  particularly  important  and  should  be  considered  carefully. 

Extensions 

1. The  author  of  the  story  “Billy  Topsail”  wrote  about  a  place,  its  people,  and  their  ac¬ 
tivities — all  very  familiar  to  him.  But  perhaps  you  found  the  story  difficult  to  read  be¬ 
cause  many  of  the  things  mentioned  were  unfamiliar  to  you.  The  author’s  “style  of 
writing”,  too,  may  have  caused  some  difficulties.  Choose  a  partner  and  together  re¬ 
read  “Billy  Topsail.”  As  you  read,  select  phrases  and  words  that  are  about  the  “set¬ 
ting” — the  fishing  village  in  Newfoundland.  List  these  in  your  notebook  and  discuss 
their  meanings  with  your  partner. 

For  example,  choose  such  words  as:  cove,  harbor,  punt,  cuddy  in  the  bow,  and  so  on. 

Look,  also,  for  phrases  this  author  used  that  are  unusual,  and  were  difficult  to  read. 
Discuss  these  with  your  partner,  and  with  your  teacher  if  you  have  trouble. 

For  example,  you  might  study  phrases  such  as:  “. . .  .  was  an  event  the  most  unex¬ 
pected.”  (page  231)  or  “ _ fended  for  himself’  and  so  on. 

2.  In  the  first  part  of  the  story,  the  author  describes  Skipper  and  explains  why  he  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  ideal  dog  in  the  village.  Make  a  list  of  reasons  people  had  for  admiring 
Skipper.  Then  make  a  list  of  qualities  a  dog  would  need  to  be  considered  “a  good  dog” 
in  your  community. 
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3.  Billy  doesn’t  say  very  much,  but  if  you  think  about  what  he  does  say,  you  will  learn 
what  kind  of  boy  he  is.  Write  a  paragraph  describing  him. 

4.  The  author  of  the  story  “Billy  Topsail”  uses  a  ’’fishing”  vocabulary.  Make  a  list  of 
words  you  would  need  to  write  a  story  about  your  favorite  sport. 

5.  Many  things  in  Ruddy  Cove  would  be  unfamiliar  to  you.  Discuss  with  your  group 
things  in  your  community  that  might  be  unfamiliar  to  Billy  Topsail.  Discuss  how  you 
might  help  him  to  feel  at  home  if  he  came  to  live  in  your  community. 

6.  Reread  “Two  Were  Left,”  page  204.  Suppose  Billy  and  Noni  could  meet.  Write  the 
conversation  they  might  have  about  their  dogs. 

7.  You  can  find  the  words  to  complete  this  puzzle  in  the  story  “Billy  Topsail,” 


1. 

2. 

3. 

H. 

5. 

4- 

T 

8 

Across 


Answers 


1 .  place  where  the  story  happens 

2.  something  heavy  used  to  steady  a  ship 

6.  small,  sheltered  bay 

7.  the  ropes  and  chains  used  to  work  the  masts,  yards, 
sails  on  a  ship 

8.  platform  beside  which  ships  load  and  unload 

Down 

2.  a  platform  of  boughs  for  drying  fish 

4.  a  small,  light  boat 

5.  shallow,  flat-bottomed  boat  with  square  ends 

6.  a  small  cabin  on  a  boat 


N  ewfoundland 

ballast 

cove 

rigging 

wharf 


flake 

skiff 

punt 

cuddy 
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LESSON  47:  RECOGNIZING  IMPLIED  MEANINGS 


Pages 237-246,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


List  ele¬ 
ments  of  style 

Recognizing 

stylistic 

conventions 

Vocabulary— 

classify 

words 


Use  page  237  to  review  the  term  “implied  meanings.”  Some  children  will  likely  have  a 
good  understanding  of  its  meaning,  others  may  need  a  tnorough  review  of  the  ideas  pre¬ 
sented  in  Lesson  26.  If  your  pupils  are  in  the  latter  group,  look  for  other  examples  such  as 
the  one  on  page  237  to  use  with  them.  Then  have  the  children  report  examples  from  their 
personal  reading  orfrom  otherstories  in  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES. 

Allow  time  for  the  pupils  to  read  and  enjoy  “The  Golden  Dragon”;  then  discuss  the  an¬ 
swers  to  the  questions  with  them.  In  each  case  have  them  indicate  how  the  answer  was 
implied. 

Have  the  pupils  decide  why  the  author  chose  to  imply  so  many  ideas  rather  than  stating 
them  precisely. 

Extensions 

1.  List  the  things  in  the  story  that  make  it  like  a  “fairy  tale.” 


2.  List  the  events  in  the  story  that  turned  out  differently  than  they  would  have  in  a  real 
fairy  tale. 

3.  Find  the  words  that  describe  how  “The  Horse  of  White”  moved  at  different  times  in 
the  story.  List  these  in  your  notebook.  Then  make  a  list  of  words  to  describe  the  way 
a  princess’s  horse  usually  is  described. 


LESSON  48:  UNDERSTANDING  MOOD 

Pages 247-252,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Have  the  pupils  reread  the  section  referring  to  “understanding  mood”  on  pages  195  and 
201,  and  then  read  the  story  “The  Boy  atthe  Window.” 

Use  the  plan  outlined  on  page  252  to  guide  the  discussion  following  the  reading. 
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NOTE: 


1.  Make  a  list  of  words  or  phrases  from  “The  Boy  at  the  Window”  that  build  up  a  feeling 
of  suspense  or  fright.  Reread  “Fanny  Flora’s  Kitten”  and  make  another  list  choosing 
words  or  phrases  that  add  to  the  nonsense  of  that  story.  Compare  the  two  lists. 

2.  Did  the  new  people  in  the  story  “The  Boy  at  the  Window”  seem  like  the  right  tenants 
for  a  haunted  house?  Describe  a  family  that  you  think  might  have  liked  to  live  there, 
and  who  wouldn’t  have  been  a  bit  disturbed  by  the  “boy  in  the  window.” 

3.  Which  member  of  Martin’s  family  thinks  in  the  same  way  as  he  does?  How  do  you 
know? 

4.  The  author  of  “The  Boy  at  the  Window”  painted  a  picture  of  the  old  house.  Mrs. 
Maclean  used  words  to  paint  her  picture.  Reread  the  description  of  the  old  house.  Now 
you  paint  a  picture  of  it — but  you  use  paints  instead  of  words! 

Ask  someone  else  who  has  read  this  story  to  look  at  your  picture  and  decide  whether 
you  painted  the  same  house  that  Mrs.  Maclean  did. 


LESSON  49:  RECOGNIZING  ALLUSIONS 

Pages 253-259,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


Use  the  material  on  page  253  to  develop  an  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  “recog¬ 
nizing  an  allusion”  when  you  read. 

Because  this  may  be  a  new  concept  for  many  of  your  pupils,  it  is  important  that  this 
lesson  be  completed  under  your  direct  guidance. 

Have  the  pupils  read  “Plain  Talk”  and  identify  as  many  of  the  allusions  as  possible.  Put 
a  list  of  the  italicized  expressions  on  the  chalkboard,  and  following  the  reading  have  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group  explain  the  ones  that  are  familiar.  Have  pupils  try  to  determine  from  the 
context  the  meanings  of  unfamiliar  ones. 

Then  use  the  key  on  pages  258  and  259  to  check  the  explanations. 

Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  effectiveness  of  recognizing  the  allusion,  compared  to  de¬ 
riving  a  general  impression  of  the  meaning  from  context. 

Consider  carefully  thequestions  posed  on  page  257. 
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Extensions 


Related  l.Read  some  of  the  stories  referred  to  in  the  “Key”  on  pages  258-259.  Your  librarian 

reading  will  help  you  to  find  books  with  these  old  stories  in  them. 


Discussion  2.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  following  allusions?  Discuss  their  meanings  with  your  group, 

allusions  He  cried  wolf  once  too  often. 

He  has  the  patience  of  Job. 

It’s  a  real  Cinderella  story. 

This  is  my  Aladdin's  lamp. 

Can  you  think  of  any  other  allusions?  Make  a  list  of  as  many  as  you  can. 


LESSON  50:  APPLICATION  AND  REVIEW 

Pages  260-288,  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES 


The  final  lesson  in  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  is  designed  to  provide  pupils  with 
opportunities  to  apply  all  the  reading  skills  introduced  in  this  book.  It  also  serves  to  ac- 
quaintthem  with  the  strategies  needed  for  effective  magazine  reading. 

As  in  the  other  application  lessons,  you  should  use  the  questions  provided  as  a  basis  for 
diagnosing  pupil  achievement  in  the  use  of  various  comprehension  skills.  You  should  also 
take  advantage  of  the  material  provided  for  the  lesson  to  familiarize  children  with  typical 
features  of  young  people’s  magazines  and  to  suggest  ways  of  reading  magazines  to  get 
most  from  them. 

Study  page  260  with  the  pupils.  Consider  carefully  the  information  found  on  the  cover 
page  and  on  page  264.  Discuss  the  kind  of  guidance  this  provides  for  the  reader  or  the 
purchaser  of  the  magazine. 

Discuss  the  types  of  reading  material  usually  found  in  a  magazine  and  the  various  read¬ 
ing  purposes  these  might  serve.  Consider  rate  of  reading  in  relation  to  these. 

Consider  the  order  in  which  magazine  features  should  be  read.  (Pupils  should  realize 
this  depends  on  individual  interests  and  reading  purposes.) 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  magazine  independently.  (This  will  take  a  considerable  amount 
of  time.  Remember  that  it  has  26  pages.) 

After  they  have  finished  reading,  ask  pupils  to  recall  generally  the  sequence  in  which 
they  read  the  features  and  make  a  note  of  this.  It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  way 
various  children  planned  the  reading. 
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Have  the  pupils  complete  Questions  1-6  on  page  261  independently  and  then  discuss 
the  answers. 

In  another  period,  discuss  Questions  7-10.  (Do  not  have  answers  written  for  these.) 

Have  the  pupils  think  about  Question  11,  perhaps  making  notes  to  help  them  recall  de¬ 
tails  to  answer  parts  (c)  and  (e).  Then  discuss  Question  1 1 . 

Use  several  children’s  magazines  from  your  library.  Have  the  pupils  survey  the  contents 
of  one  of  them  and  discuss:  (i)  the  information  provided  on  the  first  page;  (ii)  the  types  of 
material  in  the  magazine;  (iii)  the  purposes  for  which  it  might  be  read;  (iv)  the  apparent 
interest  of  the  issue. 

Extensions 

1.  The  theme  of  the  issue  of  Magnet  in  COMPREHENSION  STRATEGIES  is  television. 
Choose  a  special  theme  for  another  issue  of  Magnet  and  suggest  topics  for  four  fea¬ 
ture  articles  that  might  be  used. 

Then  (1)  locate  several  books  related  to  the  topic  and  write  some  book  reviews  for 
Book  Nook;  (2)  draw  up  an  interesting  related  vocabulary  list  that  might  be  used  in 
“Do  You  Know  the  Word?”  (3)  plan  some  cartoons  on  the  topic  to  include  in  the 
magazine. 

2.  Write  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  “Mailbag”  and  comment  on  the  special  TV  issue  of 
Magnet. 


3.  Choose  one  of  the  problems  in  “How  Would  You  Solve  It?”  and  write  an  answer. 

4.  The  story  “That  Electronic  Stuff!”  is  taken  from  a  book  called  The  Trouble  with  Jen¬ 
ny's  Ear  by  Oliver  Butterworth.  There  are  more  adventures  you  might  enjoy  reading. 
Ask  your  teacher  or  your  librarian  for  the  book. 


ORAL  READING 


The  purpose  of  the  oral  reading  of  any  passage  is  to  communicate  the  author’s  message 
to  an  audience.  The  reader  is  essentially  a  “stand-in”  for  the  author,  translating  his  written 
words  into  oral  patterns  so  that  a  listening  audience  can  share  his  ideas.  This  suggests  that 
the  reader  has  a  twofold  task:  he  must  make  sure  that  he  has  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  author’s  meaning;  he  must  be  able  to  read  the  passage  in  such  a  way  that  he  communi¬ 
cates  the  author’s  meaning  to  the  audience.  People  who  have  difficulty  with  oral  reading 
may  need  help  with  either  or  both  of  these  tasks.  Poor  oral  reading  may  be  the  result  of 
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poor  reading  comprehension,  for  the  person  who  does  not  understand  the  message  him¬ 
self  is  unlikely  to  express  it  effectively.  But  often  someone  who  understands  the  passage 
very  well  has  difficulty  reading  it  fluently  without  hesitating  over  word  pronunciations, 
using  appropriate  intonation  to  convey  the  author’s  meaning,  and  speaking  at  an  appro¬ 
priate  rate.  An  oral  reading  program  must  assume  some  responsibility  for  both  of  these 
these  tasks. 

While  no  doubt  pupils  will  frequently  read  passages  orally  during  the  discussions  of  se¬ 
lections  in  People  Like  Me  and  Comprehension  Strategies  and  there  will  be  some  inciden¬ 
tal  teaching  of  oral  reading  throughout  the  school  program,  nevertheless  a  carefully  or¬ 
ganized  developmental  program  is  also  essential  for  pupils  to  attain  a  high  level  of  skill. 
Pupils  should  recognize  the  qualities  of  good  oral  reading  and  should  be  taught  the  oral 
reading  skills  basic  to  a  good  performance.  These  skills  should,  of  course,  be  applied  in  all 
oral  reading  situations  whether  reading  a  mathematics  problem  or  reading  an  exciting 
story. 

It  is  vital  to  the  success  of  an  oral  reading  program  that  both  teacher  and  pupils  are 
aware  of  the  purpose  of  oral  reading.  There  is  no  justification  for  oral  reading  in  a  group 
situation  unless  the  reader  is  to  convey  an  idea  to  the  group  members.  The  reader  may 
wish  to  give  the  group  a  particular  piece  of  information,  or  he  may  wish  to  show  them  how 
he  interprets  the  author’s  ideas;  he  may  be  indicating  a  passage  he  found  exciting,  or  one 
with  which  he  disagrees.  In  any  case  he  is  adding  something  of  himself  to  what  the  author 
wrote,  and  he  must  have  an  audience  to  appreciate  this.  Failure  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
to  provide  a  purpose  for  oral  reading  and  an  audience  to  listen,  results  in  a  dull  monot¬ 
onous  performance  by  pupils. 


LESSON  1 


Throughout  the  elementary  school  years,  attention  must  be  continually  focussed  on  the 
purpose  of  oral  reading.  The  objective  of  this  lesson  is  to  review  and  further  develop  pupil’s 
understanding  of  the  roleof  the  reader  and  theaudience  in  an  oral  reading  situation. 

Basic  to  good  oral  reading  is  the  reader’s  concern  for  his  message  and  his  audience.  Pu¬ 
pils  must  recognize  that  the  purpose  of  oral  reading  is  to  convey  a  message  and  that  the 
message  will  be  well  received  only  if  well  presented. 

To  clarify  the  reader’s  purpose,  have  the  pupils  prepare  a  chart  entitled  “People  Who 
Read  Orally.”  The  chart  might  have  three  columns  headed,  Who,  What,  Why.  Pupils  should 
complete  the  chart  on  the  basis  of  their  experience  with  people  (preferably  outside  the 
school)  who  do  purposeful  oral  reading. 

People  Who  Read  Orally 

Who  What  Why 

Hockey  coach  Practice  Schedules  So  we’d  know  when  and  where  we  practise 

My  mother  The  grocery  list  So  I  could  do  the  shopping  before  she  came  home 

from  work 
etc. 
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Discuss  why  these  people  read  orally.  Stress  that  the  message  was  important  to  the 
reader  and  to  the  listener. 

Have  other  staff  members  work  with  you  to  prepare  a  tape  that  includes  oral  reading  of 
superior  quality  but  also  examples  of  reading  representing  common  problems.  (For  ex¬ 
ample,  reading  material  not  suited  to  the  audience,  reading  in  a  monotone,  reading  too 
quietly,  stumbling  on  words  during  the  reading,  reading  with  unnatural  intonation  patterns, 
repeating  words  and  phrases  in  the  reading,  and  so  on.) 

Have  your  pupils  evaluate  the  reading  from  the  audience  point  of  view.  Then  develop  a 
set  of  standards  for  good  oral  reading.  These  standards  should  be  set  by  the  pupils  rather 
than  imposed  by  the  teacher.  It  is  suggested  that  these  be  posted  in  chart  form  and  used  by 
the  class  to  evaluate  the  oral  reading  of  classmates.  Do  not  begin  with  a  long  list  of  quali¬ 
ties.  Rather  begin  with  four  or  five  and  develop  a  new  list  when  these  are  achieved. 

For  example: 

A  good  oral  reader 

—selects  something  which  interests  his  audience; 

—makes  sure  he  can  pronounce  all  the  words  before  he  begins; 

—doesn’t  laugh  when  the  story  is  funny  but  makes  the  audience  want  to  laugh; 

—reads  slowly  and  softly  when  the  story  is  really  sad; 

— reads  so  that  everyone  can  hear  him. 

Consider  the  standards  set  by  the  group.  Guide  the  pupils  to  recognize  that  this  kind  of 
reading  requires  careful  preparation.  Material  must  be  read  silently  and  considered 
thoughtfully  if  it  is  to  be  interpreted  well  orally.  Pupils  should  note  that  by  their  standards, 
getting  the  words  right  does  not  alone  make  good  reading.  The  reader  must  understand 
the  message,  be  sensitive  to  its  mood  and  tone,  and  convey  this  to  his  audience. 

The  pupils  have  been  made  aware  of  the  responsibility  of  the  reader  to  prepare  carefully 
for  oral  reading.  Now  consider  the  appropriate  behavior  for  the  audience.  In  developing 
standards  for  the  audience,  pupils  should  recognize  the  importance  of  giving  the  reader  a 
courteous  hearing  and  reacting  to  what  he  has  read.  You  may  wish  to  develop  a  chart  of 
standards  for  future  use  inevaluating  audience  behavior  by  theclass. 


LESSON  2 


Review  briefly  the  ideas  presented  i  the  previous  lesson,  emphasizing: 

1)  the  purpose  of  oral  reading; 

2)  the  importance  of  the  standards  set  by  theclass; 

3)  the  importance  of  careful  preparation. 

Children  usually  enjoy  reading  direct  narration,  and  try  to  bring  the  written  conversa¬ 
tions  to  life  through  their  reading.  Pupils  need  guidance,  however,  in  preparing  direct  nar¬ 
ration  for  an  oral  presentation. 
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Point  out  that  the  author,  as  he  writes,  has  a  very  specific  idea  of  how  the  conversation 
sounds,  and  communicates  this  to  the  reader  in  several  ways: 

(i)  He  uses  quotation  marks  to  set  off  the  actual  words  of  the  speakers  from  the 
rest  of  the  passage; 

(ii)  He  uses  words  such  as  begged,  reported,  wondered,  argued  to  suggest  the 
speaker’s  intonation  pattern; 

(iii)  He  uses  descriptive  phrases  such  as  his  voice  rising  shrilly,  speaking  slowly  and 
socalmly,  in  angry  tones,  to  guidethe  reader; 

(iv)  He  uses  punctuation  to  indicate  intonation. 

In  addition  the  author  assumes  that  the  reader  thinks  about  the  character  who  is  speak¬ 
ing,  how  he  feels,  the  situation  in  which  he  speaks,  and  relates  these  to  his  own  experience 
to  decide  how  that  person  would  express  himself. 

Have  the  pupils  recall  the  story  “Old  One  Eye.”  Write  the  following  sentences  from  it  on 
the  board. 

“He  can  be  caught,  ” Harvey  insisted.  And  I’m  going  to  catch  him.  ” 

Tommy  disagreed,  “ He’s  too  much  of  a  fish,  Harvey .” 

Talk  briefly  about  the  way  each  boy  would  speak  and  the  clues  the  author  has  given  (for 
example,  the  way  each  boy  felt,  the  words  insisted  and  disagreed,  what  was  said). 

Have  several  pupils  read  the  sentences  orally.  Guide  the  class  in  evaluating  each  per¬ 
son’s  reading  using  the  class  standards.  Encourage  constructive  criticism.  Repeat  the 
above  procedure  with  the  following  passages.  Be  sure  pupils  note  the  influence  of  punctua¬ 
tion. 

1.  “Little  one  again,  ”  Tommy  snorted  disgustedly. 

2.  “Sit  down,”  Tommy  shouted.  “Let  him  run  with  it.” 

“Reel  him  in,  ” Eddie  contradicted.  “Get  him  in  the  boat  before  you  lose  him.  ” 

“Chop  him  loose!” Mike  shouted  in  alarm. 

3.  “There  he  goes!”  Mike  whooped  in  relief. 

4.  “I’ve  caught  him,”  Harvey  yelled.  “You  said  I  couldn't.  Everybody 
said  I  couldn’t,  and  here  he  is.  Wait  till  I  show  him  to  my  Dad! 

Then  I  guess  maybe— ”  his  voice  broke  in  awe.  “Old  One  Eye!  Golly, 
he’s  a  fighter!” 

5.  Harvey  grinned  shamefacedly  into  the  light.  “I got  to  thinking  on  the  way 
back — about  stuffing  him  and  all — I  let  him  go — I  guess  I  just  had  to.  ” 

6.  “Come  on,”  said  Tommy.  “We’re  going  fishing.” 
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Be  sure  pupils  recognize  the  matter-of-fact  influence  of  said  in  the  last  example.  Avoid 
leaving  the  impression  that  all  conversations  should  be  read  in  a  highly  dramatic  way. 

Write  the  following  conversation  adapted  from  “The  Old  Woman  Who  Sold  the  Wind” 
on  the  chalkboard. 

“Woman,  give  me  my  wind !  I  paid  for  a  good  strong  easterly,  not  a  breathful.  ” 

“ Wind  is  expensive.  Give  me  some  more  gold.  ” 

“ Nor 

“Yes!” 

“Never!” 

“More  gold!” 

“More  wind!” 

“More  gold!” 

Recall  briefly  the  story  plot.  Allow  pupils  time  to  think  about  the  passage  and  have  it 
read  orally. 

Discuss  the  guidance  the  author  provided  for  the  pupils’  interpretations.  They  should 
realize  that  they  depended  on  an  understanding  of  the  situation  in  which  the  conversation 
took  place  and  what  the  speaker  said— that  the  author’s  only  specific  directions  to  the 
reader  were  the  exclamation  marks. 


LESSON  3 


Point  out  that  very  often  we  like  to  read  poems  aloud  to  share  a  picture  or  a  message  with 
someone  else  or  to  enjoy  the  author’s  language. 

Review  briefly  the  importance  of  adequate  preparation  for  oral  reading  and  suggest 
that  this  is  even  more  important  in  reading  poetry  because  any  hesitation  over  a  word  or 
idea  will  spoil  the  rhythm  which  is  an  inherent  part  of  the  message. 

Have  the  pupils  reread  “Jenny’s  Four  Seasons”  (page  27).  They  should  note  that  some  of 
the  lines  end  with  a  comma,  some  with  a  semi-colon,  and  some  with  a  period.  Consider  the 
significance  of  these. 

Point  out  that  in  each  verse  the  first  four  lines  describe  Jenny’s  complaints,  the  final  four 
her  happy  memories.  Talk  about  the  use  of  intonation  and  rate  of  reading  to  communicate 
these  moods. 

Havethe  pupils  note  the  keywords  in  each  line. 

Have  each  pupil  read  one  verse  and  then  have  the  reading  evaluated. 

Use  a  similar  procedure  with  “Sleet  Storm”  (page  43). 

Have  each  pupil  locate  a  favorite  poem  and  prepare  it  for  reading  to  his  group. 
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Review  briefly  the  standards  set  for  good  oral  reading  in  Lesson  1  and  the  preparation 
and  oral  interpretation  of  direct  narration  described  in  Lesson  2. 

Discuss  again  the  importance  of  the  reader’s  preparation  so  that  he  has  clearly  in  mind 
the  message  the  author  wants  to  convey,  and  has  thought  seriously  about  how  to  best  ex¬ 
press  it. 

Remind  the  pupils  that,  while  it  is  important  to  read  a  conversation  so  that  it  almost 
seems  that  the  people  are  speaking,  most  authors  also  include  much  background  informa¬ 
tion  between  the  speeches  and  these  sections  should  usually  be  read  very  differently  from 
the  actual  conversation. 

Use  the  story,  “What  Color  Is  Danger?”  (page  54)  to  focus  pupils’  attention  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  using  a  rather  matter-of-fact,  explanatory  tone  for  some  passages  and  inter¬ 
preting  individual  feelings  in  other  ways. 

Discuss  the  purpose  of  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  paragraphs  and  how  these  should  be 
read  to  communicate  their  meaning  to  an  audience.  Have  the  pupils  prepare  all  of  Section 
1  for  oral  reading,  applying  what  they  have  learned  about  reading  direct  narration.  Have 
several  pupils  read  it  orally  and  the  class  evaluate  the  reading.  Discuss  the  clues  that 
guided  the  oral  reading. 

Have  the  pupils  study  Section  2,  noting  clues  to  guide  their  oral  reading.  Repeat  the  pro¬ 
cedure  used  in  Section  1. 

(As  the  pupils  evaluate  oral  reading  performance,  be  sure  they  recognize  that  an  overly 
dramatized  reading  can  be  as  poor  an  interpretation  as  reading  in  a  monotone.) 


LESSON  5 


Review  briefly  the  key  ideas  already  established  to  guide  the  oral  reader: 

1 )  the  purpose  of  oral  reading  is  to  give  a  message  to  an  audience; 

2)  oral  reading  requires  careful  preparation; 

3)  class  standards  for  good  oral  reading  should  be  carefully  adhered  to  in  all  oral 
reading 

Frequently  pupils  who  are  accustomed  to  more  dramatic  story  material  read  factual  ma¬ 
terial  poorly  because  (1 )  they  try  to  read  it  with  the  same  dramatic  tone  as  they  use  to  bring 
a  story  conversation  to  life,  or  (2)  they  tend  to  read  in  a  monotone. 

To  counteract  this,  discuss  the  material  to  be  read  beforehand,  bringing  out  the  interest¬ 
ing  points  which  should  be  communicated  to  the  audience.  Discuss  ways  of  bringing  key 
ideas  to  the  attention  of  the  audience.  Have  pupils  underline  words  that  require  emphasis. 
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Concentrate  attention  on  meaning  and  the  importance  of  the  audience  recognizing  the 
meaning. 

Use  the  following  procedure  with  each  selection. 

1)  Have  pupils  read  silently. 

2)  Discuss  the  important  ideas  presented. 

3)  Have  each  pupil  note  what  he  considers  keywords. 

4)  Have  several  pupils  read  each  selection  orally.  Following  each  reading  have 
the  class  evaluate  the  presentation.  Such  evaluation  should  always  be  construc¬ 
tive.  Both  strengths  and  weaknesses  should  be  pointed  out  to  the  reader,  but 
suggestions  should  be  given  for  strengthening  weak  points.  Emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  clear,  distinct  reading,  when  information  is  being  communicated. 

Use  the  following  selections: 

Page  16  “Alive and  Free”  (Section  2) 

Pages  73-74  “Breeds  of  Cats” 

Page  90  “Archeology”  (first  three  paragraphs) 

Have  the  pupils  compare  the  kinds  of  information  in  the  three  selections  and  discuss  how 
their  reading  changed  to  accommodate  the  differences. 
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Pupils  at  this  level  frequently  contribute  reports  to  the  class  during  current  events  peri¬ 
ods.  Such  reports  may  be  oral  ones  prepared  from  material  previously  read  or  heard,  but 
they  also  provide  opportunity  for  oral  reading  to  an  audience. 

Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  select,  and  prepare  for  class  presentation,  interesting 
items  from  newspapers  or  magazines. 

Relate  this  lesson  to  your  current  events  period.  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  correct  man¬ 
ner  of  presenting  a  news  item.  Pupils  should  recognize  that  the  standards  set  for  all  oral 
reading  still  hold  true,  but  that  when  reporting  news,  clear  and  correct  enunciation  of 
names,  places,  and  time  is  often  very  important. 

Using  page  65  (“Arctic  Drama”)  and  page  77  (“Cat  Returns  to  Old  Home,”  and  “Cat 
Hero”),  have  the  pupils  consider  the  importance  of  accurate  word  recognition  and  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  unusual  names. 

Discuss  the  key  ideas  that  should  be  emphasized  for  the  audience.  Have  the  items  read 
and  the  reading  evaluated. 

Assign  groups  of  pupils  to  find,  and  prepare  for  presentation,  interesting  news  items. 
(Two  or  three  reports  per  day  should  be  adequate.) 
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Review  briefly  the  ideas  about  the  oral  reading  of  direct  narration  presented  in  Lessons 
2  and  4.  Stress  the  importance  of  understanding  the  speaker  and  how  he  feels  so  that  his 
words  can  be  interpreted  correctly. 

• 

Point  out  that  a  play  is  written  almost  entirely  in  direct  narration.  Have  the  pupils  study 
the  first  part  of  “The  Pobble  People”  (page  110),  and  note  how  this  form  of  writing  differs 
from  narrative.  They  should  note  such  things  as: 

1)  the  absence  of  “background”  paragraphs, 

2)  the  method  of  indicating  the  speaker, 

3)  the  use  of  specific  directions  to  the  reader  (such  as  shyly  but  eagerly). 

They  should  realize  too  that  when  a  play  is  read  orally,  only  the  words  of  the  speaker  are 
read.  (The  name  of  the  speaker  and  the  directions  to  the  speaker  are  never  read  when  vari¬ 
ous  pupils  are  assigned  to  specific  parts.) 

Assign  each  pupil  a  role  in  the  play.  Allow  them  time  to  think  about  the  kind  of  people 
they  are,  and  prepare  a  section  for  oral  reading.  Have  it  read  and  the  reading  evaluated. 

(Do  not  have  them  carry  out  the  actions.  Treat  this  as  an  oral  reading  lesson  and  main¬ 
tain  attention  on  this.) 

Pupils  may  enjoy  preparing  and  reading  the  whole  play. 


LESSON  8 


Review  briefly  the  ideas  presented  in  Lesson  5.  Point  out  that  “directions”  are  a  specific 
type  of  informative  reading. 

Using  the  material  on  pages  78,  79,  80  have  the  pupils  decide  what  parts  of  the  direc¬ 
tions  should  be  emphasized  when  reading  them  to  an  audience.  (For  example,  details  of 
number,  size,  order.) 

Consider  the  problems  of  the  listener  who  must  note  and  follow  the  details  of  the  direc¬ 
tions,  and  decide  how  the  reader  can  best  assist  him.  (Pupils  may  suggest  such  things  as 
stressing  key  words,  pausing  between  the  steps  in  the  directions,  reading  fairly  slowly,  and 
so  on.) 

Have  pupils  read  the  selections  and  have  the  reading  evaluated. 

Have  the  pupils  find  other  sets  of  directions  to  prepare  and  read  orally.  For  example,  the 
directions  for  making  something,  for  playing  a  game,  for  a  recipe,  and  so  on.)  As  each  pu¬ 
pil  reads,  have  the  group  listen  and  decide  whether  they  could  follow  the  directions. 
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LESSON  9 


Convey 
character 
and  mood 


Direct 

narration 


Review  with  your  pupils  the  purpose  of  oral  reading  and  the  importance  of  attaining  a 
high  level  of  skill. 

Discuss  again  the  characteristics  of  good  oral  reading.  Perhaps  a  new  chart  setting  out 
the  class  standards  should  be  made. 

Remind  the  pupils  of  audience  responsibility  to  the  reader. 

Review  with  the  pupils  proper  preparation  for  oral  reading. 

Remind  them  to: 

1 )  read  silently  to  find  out  what  the  ideas  are; 

2)  read  silently  to  make  sure  all  the  words  are  known; 

3)  decide  which  ideas  should  be  emphasized; 

4)  lookforwordsthattell  how  a  sentence  should  be  read; 

5)  check  the  punctuation  to  see  if  it  tells  how  a  sentence  should  be  read. 

Tell  the  pupils  that  in  many  stories  it  is  important  for  the  reader  to  understand  the  char¬ 
acters  and  the  mood  the  author  wants  to  create  since  these  too  provide  guidance  for  the 
reading. 

Have  pupils  recall  the  story,  “A  Hero  By  Mistake”  (page  81),  and  then  reread  the  first 
section  silently. 

Point  out  to  pupils  that  the  first  three  paragraphs  describe  the  setting  of  the  story  in  a 
very  direct  manner.  Guide  them  to  recognize  the  change  that  takes  place  in  the  next  two 
paragraphs  in  which  the  author  begins  to  describe  how  Dionisio  feels  and  acts.  Pupils 
should  note  not  only  the  change  in  the  kind  of  details  used  but  in  the  structure  of  the  sen¬ 
tences.  Consider  why,  for  example,  short  and  broken  sentences  were  used  in  the  fifth 
paragraph. 

Discuss  how  the  oral  reading  can  reflect  the  author’s  changing  mood. 


Use  the  second  section  to  review  the  oral  reading  of  direct  narration. 


Talk  about  the  tone  of  voice  that  is  best  suited  to  the  reading  of  the  last  two  sentences  of 
this  section. 

Have  the  pupils  study  the  third  section  and  note  (i)  parts  that  are  simply  statements  of 
background  information;  (ii)  parts  that  convey  a  particular  mood,  sound,  or  picture;  (iii) 
direct  narration.  After  they  have  had  time  to  prepare  it,  have  the  section  read  orally  and 
the  reading  evaluated.  (Note  that  different  pupils  may  interpret  some  parts  differently.) 

Discuss  with  the  pupils  how  the  reader’s  voice  helped  them  to  picture  what  the  author 
described,  or  to  share  in  the  feelings  of  the  characters. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  choose  a  conversation  from  a  later  section  of  the  story  and  prepare  it  for 
oral  reading.  Remind  them  that  in  doing  so  they  should  note  the  punctuation  and  key 
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Conveying 

sensory 

impressions 


words  that  tell  them  how  to  speak. 

Have  several  conversations  read  and  evaluated. 


LESSON  10 


Recall  with  the  pupils  the  importance  of  the  reader  conveying  the  author’s  ideas  to  his 
audience  when  reading  orally. 

Remind  them  that  often  the  author’s  purpose  is  to  have  us  see  and  hear  what  he  de¬ 
scribes;  and  that  the  reader  must  help  his  audience  to  do  this. 

Read  the  following  poem  to  the  group  and  point  out  that  the  author’s  chief  purpose  in 
writing  this  poem  is  to  share  a  picture. 

Funny  Frog 

by  M.E.  Drew 

Petals  in  a  pool, 

Pale  pink  petals, 

Float  like  fairy  boats 
When  the  wave  settles. 

Funny  fat  frog 
In  the  gray -green  grasses 
Laughs  in  his  sides 
As  a  ripple  passes. 

Drowsy  pool  sleeps 
In  a  dream  dark  and  cool, 

Then  F 

L 

O 

P  goes  the  frog 
In  the  petal-pink  pool! 


Point  out  that  sometimes  a  writer’s  main  purpose  is  to  share  an  interesting  picture  with 
his  readers  but  that  more  often  he  expects  us  to  see  a  picture  that  is  a  part  of  a  story. 

Have  the  pupils  reread  the  opening  paragraphs  of  “Horeshoes”  (page  159)  and  tell  what 
they  saw  as  they  read.  Then  have  them  read  the  first  paragraph  on  page  160.  Talk  with 


"Funny  Frog"  from  Nunny  Bag  4  of  the  "Writing  for  Young  Canada"  series.  Copyright  1965  W.J.  Gage  Limited. 
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them  about  what  Martin  saw  and  have  them  note  the  key  words  that  established  the  pic¬ 
ture  for  them.  Then  have  them  read  the  paragraph  orally  and  discuss  their  effectiveness  in 
conveying  the  picture. 

You  might  use  the  rest  of  Section  1  to  review  the  oral  reading  of  direct  narration. 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  first  three  paragraphs  of  the  second  section  silently.  Talk  about 
the  pictures  and  sounds  and  discuss  how  the  oral  reader  might  use  intonation  and  rate  of 
speaking  to  communicate  these  to  the  audience. 

Have  several  pupils  read  these  paragraphs  and  have  the  reading  evaluated. 

Have  the  pupils  prepare  and  read  orally  the  part  of  the  story  on  page  162.  Instruct  them 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  communicating  sounds  and  pictures  as  they  read. 


LESSON  11 


Poetry 


There  Was 
An  Old  Man 


The 

Sandhill 

Crane 


July 


Review  the  ideas  presented  in  Lesson  3.  Emphasize  that  a  poem,  like  a  story  has  a  mes¬ 
sage  for  the  listener,  and  must  also  be  carefully  prepared  for  oral  reading. 

In  this  lesson,  use  the  poems  studied  in  Lesson  40,  page  201.  Treat  each  poem  indivi¬ 
dually,  using  the  following  procedure: 

1)  Have  the  poem  read  silently. 

2)  Discuss  particularfeatures  of  the  poem,  such  as  suggested  below. 

3)  Have  individuals  read  the  poem. 

4)  Have  the  class  evaluate  the  reading. 

Recall  the  nonsensical  theme  of  the  poem,  and  talk  about  the  tone  of  voice  and  rate  of 
reading  that  best  convey  this.  Pupils  should  also  note  key  words  in  building  up  the  feeling 
that  the  poem  is  intended  to  be  silly. 

Talk  about  the  slow  “stalking”  pace  of  the  first  four  lines  of  each  verse  and  compare  this 
with  the  nervous  scuttling  in  the  last  four.  Consider  how  the  reader  might  show  this. 

Note  the  punctuation.  Pupils  should  recognize  that  when  reading  a  poem,  even  if  there 
is  no  punctuation  at  the  end  of  a  line,  the  reader  sometimes  pauses,  but  the  phrasing  of  the 
lines  and  the  meaning,  and  sometimes  the  sound  of  the  word,  determines  when  there 
should  be  a  slight  pause  and  when  the  reader  should  carry  on  with  no  pause. 

Be  sure  pupils  can  pronounce  words  such  as  weir,  tules,  gopher. 

Recall  the  mood  of  the  poem.  Talk  about  the  tone  of  voice  and  the  rate  of  reading  that 
will  convey  the  mood. 

Pupils  should  each  think  about  the  pictures  in  one  verse  and  read  to  convey  both 
the  mood  and  the  pictures. 

Again  they  should  note  the  punctuation. 
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